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OUT OF PROLONGED DEPRESSION INTO THE 
LIGHT OF SUBSTANTIAL PROSPERITY 


Farm values show a gain over 1895 of 1,000 millions of dollars 


WwW WwW WwW W W The year’s exports of agricultural produce exceed $900,000,000— 
*)s “he “pe ° “he * ys Wheat exported alone worth as much as was the whole crop three years 
Vw www Ww oe ~ 4 ‘anata 
ago—Fair prices apparently insured for this year’s magnificent crops— 
WwW WwW WwW WwW WwW WwW WwW Satisfactory outlook for the next few years. 
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stances, collections perfect—This means an immense fall trade for all 
whose business is with farmers or in rural homes and country towns—This 
impetus to agricultural trade has already started, several weeks earlier 


than usual. 


With the farmers prosperous, all industries will thrive—A great year 
in store for people in every vocation—Reasons for believing that several 


years of good times are ahead. 


The accuracy with which American Agriculturist has reported crops 
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and prices in the past, and the correctness of its judgment upon the 
future of agriculture, has been sustained in a remarkable manner by the 
course of events. Without attempting to foretell the future, and making 
Ar ar Fr fr mr Wr Wn due allowances for all contingencies and uncertainties, our past justifies 

aN Hn An Ar Amr Hn attaching great weight to the careful exhibit of the whole industrial situ- 
7 ws sie i“ i “ ation in its relation to American agriculture that occupies such large space 


mr —r er Wr Wn in this issue of our journal. 


A BED ROCK BASIS FOR GENERAL PROSPERITY 
A GREAT BOOM IN AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


Manufacturers and dealers report an increase in business of from 25 to 300 per cent 
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What the Agricultural Trade Reports. 





SUMMARY OF SPECIAL LETTERS FROM MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND DEALERS ALL OVER THE COUN- 
TRY. 

Money talks! If the actual experience 
of manufacturers and dealers who do busi- 
ness with the farmers shows real gains, 
it is the best evidence of a substantial 
basis for genuine prosperity. To this end, 
we have obtained reports from a majority 
of the leading firms in all branches of thé 
agricultural trade, particularly in the west- 
ern and middle states. Most of these re- 
turns go into considerable detail, and give 
a very full insight into the real state of 
farmers’ finances. These letters were in. 
most cases written to us in confidence, and 
we are therefore able to print only a few 
of them. Altogether these reports make 


A MOST REMARKABLE EXHIBIT. 


They show that trade with the farmers 
has increased this year from 10 to 300 per 
cent over the corresponding seven months 
of last year. Only in one or two cases is 
business reported as less than last year, 
and these were for special causes. The 
universal report is more business. In a 
few cases, manufacturers of popular spe- 
cialities for farmers are making three and 
four times as many sales as_ in recent 
years. Gratifying as such phenomenal re- 
ports are, especially when attributed large- 
ly to advertising done in the Orange Judd 
weeklies, we regard as even more import- 
ant evidence the increases of 25 to 50 per 
cent in sales reported by many of the 
largest manufacturers of staple imple- 
ments and agricultural supplies. These 
concerns do such a large volume of busi- 
ness, some of them covering the whole 
United States and Canada, that their gen- 
eral unanimity in reporting an increase of 
trade is proof conclusive of the accuracy 
of all other evidences of larger purchasing 
power among farmers. 


AS TO COLLECTIONS. 


All returns agree that collections are 
easier among the farmers than for years. 
Those who do a cash business with the 
country trade agree as to the improvement 
in the situation. A large proportion of the 
trade in implements and other bulky goods 
is on time, but in this line of industry also 
collections are from 25 to 100 per cent bet- 
ter, while some report collections absolute- 
ly perfect. 

THE PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


are believed to be the best in years. No 
exceptions to this opinion are expressed in 
the more than 500 returns at hand. Many 
concerns were forced to run their factories 
overtime the past winter and spring, and 
even then some could not keep up with 
their orders. In several cases, goods for 
next spring’s trade, which usually are not 
manufactured until winter, are now being 
made up during the otherwise usually dull 
period in such factories. This confidence 
in the future is expressed by all branches 
of agricultural trade—implements, vehicles, 
dairy and poultry goods, fencing, etc. It 
is strongest in the middle and western 
states, but appears to be growing in the 
south and in New England. 


TYPICAL REPORTS FROM THE AGRICULTURAL 


TRADE. 


Our trade with farmers so far this year 
is double that of last season. We are look- 
ing for a very large increase in business 
with farmers as compared with the 
last two or three years.—[Jones of Bing- 
hampton, N Y 

For an increased trade with implement 
dealers and the. satisfactory payments 
which are being made by farmers against 
whom we hold some paper as collateral, 
we believe that the financial condition of 
farmers is much better than for a number 
of years.—[Keystone Mfg Co, Sterling, III. 

Our trade with farmers has been much 
more, and as a rule collections have been 
much better. We certainly think the out- 
look very favorable, and expect a better 
demand for our feed mills and corn har- 
vesters this year than we have had in 


many years past.—[The Foos Mfg Co, 
Springfield, Ill. 
We have agents all over the United 


States and particularly in the west, who 
sell to formers. Their orders are coming 
in faster and payments are made better 
than for some years. It reminds us of 
1892.—[U S Buggy & Cart Co, Cincinnati, O. 

Our farmer trade the past season has 
been 300 per cent better than for like pe- 
riod last year. Collections 60 per cent 
better and prospects a little improved. The 
Orange Judd publications have credit on 
our advertising books for a goodly propor- 
tion of our increased trade.—[ Kokomo 
Fence Machine Co, J. F. Wolfe, President. 


Our trade has steadily increased since 
the presidential election; 1897 was the best 
year we have ever had, the best end of it 
was the last. Thus far this year our busi- 
ness has kept pace with the best end of 
last year, with a brighter outlook than 
ever before. Cannot but feel that we shall 
have another twelve months of prosperity, 
as all the conditions favor it. The farm- 
er will have a good crop and be able to 
get a good price for it, and this means 
prosperity to all lines of trade.—[W. A. 
Mansfield, Sec’y and Treas Stover Mfg Co, 
Freeport, Ill. 

Our trade with farmers this season has 
been threefold more than in like period last 
year. Collections are perfect and future 
prospects for business with farmers are 
so much better than for the last two or 
three years that there is no comparison.— 
[Acme Harvester Co, Pekin, Ill. 

Our trade has largely increased and col- 
lections from our dealers who sell direct 
to farmers are 50 per cent better than last 
season. The prospects for business with 
the farmers are three to one better than 
for the past few years. Dealers and others 
who sell goods direct to the farmer are 
much more enthusiastic and anxious to 
buy goods. We are well pleased with the 
year’s business, except that we were not 
able to fill all our orders, even by run- 
ning long hours and heavily manned.— 
[Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co, Canton, Ohio. 


Our trade is about one-third larger than 
for the same period last year. The pros- 
pects of business with farmers is certainly 
very flattering and we look for a heavy de- 
mand in our line—[Winona Wagon Co, 
Winona, Minn. 

Business with us is fully a third better 
than last season. Collections are also bet- 
ter, but with us are always good as fully 
80 per cent of our sales are cash with or- 
ders. We regard the future prospects for 
business among -the farmers as vastly im- 
proved compared with the past two or 
three years. Indeed, businecs has a dif- 
ferent tone. Everybody is much more hope- 
ful and with fair crops this fall we shall 
have excellent trade prospects.—[Eureka 
Fence Co, Henry R. Packard, Sec’y, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Our orders are large from nearly all 
quarters of the country. California is ap- 
prehending light crops except where irri- 
gation is available, and some parts of the 
southeast coast are unfavorably affected 
by the war. On the whole our observa- 
tion leads us to believe that the farmers 
of the United States are going to have 
a banner year in 1898.—[Studebaker Bros, 
Mfg Co, South Bend, Ind. 

We find ready sale for all the goods we 
can produce and could easily have sold 20 
times the quantity. Collections are easy 
and prospects for business among farm- 
ers never better. Present prices for live 
stock and farm products, with fair pros- 
pects for good crops, make the farmer feel 
as if he could afford improvements, and 
in making them he does not feel compelled 
to look for something whose sole merit 
is that it is cheap.—[Lamb Wire Fence Co, 
Adrian, Mich. 

Our trade has increased more than 200 
per cent over last year and bright pros- 
pects for the future. Collections are now 
good. Farm products have a fair price and 
farmers are paying off their old accounts.— 
[J. N. Reimers & Co, Davenport, Iowa. 

The fertilizer trade shows considerable 
improvement, and collections are 75 per 
cent better than last year throughout the 
agricultural regions of this section. Farm- 
ers are cheerful by reason of good crops 
and remunerative prices. Industrial ac- 
tivity is giving mechanics and others in the 
cities employment and more ready money, 
and they are buying more freely of butter, 
eggs, fruits, vegetables, etc. For the past 


few years, these specialties have suffered 


GRATIFYING TRADE TESTIMONY 


fully as much as the staple crops. The 
caution should be given ‘the farmers tae 
avoid extravagance, pay up old scores and 
avoid buying on credit.—[W. S. Powell, 
Pres Vanivill Farmers’ Club of Md, Balti- 
more. 

The volume of our trade is four times 
larger than last year. Collections are 
good and prospects far ahead of anything 
ot recent years. Too busy to write more 
except to say that this large increase in 
our line is due in a measure to our adver- 
tising in this paper and to the merits of 
our weeders and potato diggers.—[D. Y. 
Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. 

For the past six months we have been 
behind orders on Planet Jr goods, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have been 
running our works to their utmost ea- 
pacity. Collections have been very satis- 
factory indeed, and there is every prospect 
that next season will show a still larger 
increase in our line.—[S. L. Allen & Co, 
Philadelphia. 

Our trade has been much larger’ than 
for the like period last year. Farmers 
generally being in good shape, collections 
have been excellent and no fault can be 
found on that score. Future prospects 
are first class and all indications point to 
an extremely heavy trade.—[Oliver Chilleé 
Plow Works, South Bend, Ind. 





Raising Cream with Water. 





Agents are introducing a patent milk can 
in which to faise cream by a “new and very 
simple” process. The milk is taken warm 
as drawn from the cow and turned into the 
can, together with its own bulk of cold 
water, right from the well. It is claimed 
by the agents and by those farmers who 
have adopted the new process that the 
skimmilk may be drawn from under the 
cream within three hours after setting. It 
is also claimed that every trace of cream 
is thus removed. Those farmers who have 
the cans are using them and are enthusias- 
tic in their praise of the new process. There 
are many others, however, who are a little 
cautious and would like to understand the 
process better before they go into it.—[B. T. 
W., Albany Co, N Y. 

This is not a new process, but the use of 
water in the manner described has long 
been practiced. The patent can referred 
to is not described, but we presume its 
merit lies in its convenience for drawing 
off its contents. Any can or receptacle 
may be used for raising cream by this 
method, one of the most convenient being 
the familiar “shotgun” or deep can, or bet- 
ter still the Cooley can with its faucet at 
the bottom. There is no patent on adding 
water to milk, either for raising cream or 
to “extend” the milk! In summarizing its 
experiments the Cornell station says: “It 
would seem, therefore, that while when the 
milk is set at 60 degrees, or thereabouts, 
there is considerable advantage, so far as 
the efficiency of creaming is concerned, in 
Giluting it with 25 per cent of warm water, 
this diluting cannot be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for setting without dilution in ice 
water, and it has the further disadvantage 
of requiring increased tank capacity and 
producing a rapidly souring cream.” 


<cteentanaeiiipiamtimentci 

Stamp Tax and Express Shipments— 
Under the provisions of the new law every 
receipt from an express company for goods 
taken for shipment must bear a 2c internal 
revenue stamp. It has been officially de- 
cided that the express companies 
must pay this tax, although as a rule they 
have refused to do so up to the present. 
Some of the fruit and produce exchanges 
have formally requested the express com- 
panies to affix these stamps, and the mat- 
ter may be finally taken to the courts for 
settlement. Transportation companies 
claim they cannot afford to pay the tax 
without raising their rates. The govern- 
ment clearly intended to tax the carrier 
and not the shipper, yet does not advise as 
to the recourse which a shipper may have 
in instances where a carrier refuses to pay 
the tax. 


The Bonded Debt of Hawaii, June 30, 
*97, was $3,337,000. In addition there was 
due to depositors in postal savings banks 
$782,000. 
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OUR ANNUAL REVIEW 


Of the Agricultural Situation and the 
Reasons for Believing Farmers Are in 
for a Period of Prosperity. 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 
In millions of dollars. 





Value for 1895 1897-8 Inc. 
*Staple crops, 1,779 2,079 300 
*Other produce, 860 1,000 200 
Live stock, 1,728 2,037 309 
Total, 4,307 5,116 809 
Value of farm lands increased 
fully 191 


Total gain to agriculture in a 

little more than two years,  $1,000,000,000 
Farm mortgages paid off during 

these two years, 

Agricultural 
ex ports past 


100,000,000 


American Acgriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending July 23, 1898 


low values of ’92-5, indicating a total re- 
turn for staple crops alone of 100 millions 
of dollars more this season than last year. 

The advance in the value of agricultural 
lands is noticeable. The live stock indus- 
try is again flourishing, with a great re- 
vival in the breeding of thoroughbred stock. 

Business with farmers is everywhere 
good, extraordinarily so at the west. The 
fall boom in the agricultural trade has al- 
ready begun. Interest rates are down, 
money easy, collections good, and the pres- 
ent is full of promise for large prosperity 
to all industries. 


The Present Situation, 


agriculturally, industrially and financially, 
may fairly be compared to the two-year 
periods following .1877. Then the country 
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of '92. Then came the slow process of re- 
adjustment, hastened, however, by modern 
methods, and by 1896 the basis was laid for 
another period of stability. The short crops 
abroad have evidently hastened by a twelve- 
month the full tide of prosperity which has 
not been stemmed by even the uncertain- 
ties of war. The war itself may be follow- 
ed by some inflation, but we leave that out 
of the case as both uncertain and un- 
healthy. 
SOLID BASIS FOR PROSPERITY. 


Tables A and B show the enormous in- 
crease in our export trade during the past 
two years, compared to the previous period, 
or to the like period of 1878-81. This com- 
parison brings out the substantial nature 
of the improvement far better than reliance 
upon our phenomenal foreign trade during 
the single 
twelve month 


fiscal year i Ds just closed, 
reached a total in si ? caused in large 
of nearly 900 part by last 
millions of dol- —— — _— excep- 
lars. ona erop 
Total United shortages a- 
wee ae Wheat Values Compared el! igh se 
exceeded im- = low —— 
an in ’78-81, 


ports by more 
than 600 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Net import of 


Value to farmers of the last two crops, 1896 and 1897 





861 millions of dollars 


the past four 
years show a 
large gain in 


133399 39'3:33335333955355335355 





gold over 100 Value of previous two crops, 1894 and 1895 460 millions of dollars agricultural 
POS OF OL a a 
lars. e exports o 
“reas i P both miadnufac- 
0 gg Gain to farmers on, 96-7 wheat over 94-5 crops 401 midlons of doHars turers and mis- 
resources up- = —— SSS SS skip pap git s 
ward of 400 se 
eee of Average value of wheat crops 93-4-5 221 miMons of doWars hal ieee 
ve ll TS , 
lions was gain — — im- 
i individual ports of mer- 
——— =o Value of wheat exported past 12 months 213 mitions of doHars chandise, the 
The two IE balance of 
wheat crops of trade in favor 
1896 and 1897 of the Unit- 
have returned F ’ i ad V l 1897 P d ed States is 
armers increase alues rom roauce almost 1000 


farmers nearly 
twice as much 
as the crops of 
1894 and 18$5—a 


On Staple Crops 


Over That of 1895 


gain of $400,- 

000,000. Corn rs 
shows a de- 

cline of some On other produce 
le ae 

but these two 

staples alone 

make a net On live stock 


money gain of 
nearly $250,000,- 
000. The Unit- 
ed States 
wheat export- 
ed during the 
past 12 months 
sold for about 
as much as the whole crop was worth in 
either ’93-94 or ’95. 

There is a brilliant promise for the 
largest tonnage of crops this year ever pro- 
duced in America. Prices bid fair to be rea- 
sonably well maintained, compared to the 
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*The census of 1890 returned the _ total 
value of all farm products in 1889 as 2460 
millions of dollars. This is an egregious 
error. The average farm value in Dec ’89 


of six cereals, hay, cotton, tobacco and po- 
tatoes produced that year foots up 2625 
millions, and all other produce would have 
swelled the total for that year to fully 3500 
millions. 





Actual gain in values to farmers 


had partly recovered from the panic of ’73-4 
that followed the war boom 10 years ear- 
lier. Specie payments were resumed in ’79, 
Europe drew heavily upon our surplus food 
products, gold imports were large, confi- 
dence was restored, activity became gen- 
eral, prices advanced and the early ‘’80’s 
enjoyed the best material prosperity the 
country had ever seen. 

The thing was gradually overdone, man- 
ufacturing was prosperous, but on the ficti- 
tious basis of depressed agriculture, and 
only the crop failure abroad in °'91 post- 
poned to ’93 the collapse that was all the 
more severe because of the artificial boom 


million dollars 

for the past 
two years. 

Tables C ana 
D compare the 
present sea- 
son’s prospec- 
tive crops and 
values with 
those of last 
year and pre- 
viously. The 
conclusions of 
our introduc- 
tory exhibit are 
Mm seen to be ful- 
Mm ly justified. Ta- 
ble E supports 
the remarkable 
of wheat values. 





300"midions of doers 4 


200 miions of dollars 





309 millions of doWars 


809 millions of dollars 





summaries 
THE UNITED STATES A CREDITOR NATION? 


There has been an immense net import 
of gold, over $100,000,000 the past 12 months, 
and 153 millions for the two years, but we 
lost heavily of gold in '95-6, making net 
imports for four years only 44 millions, 
compared to 180 in ’78-81. But from the re- 
sumption of specie payments up to July 1, 
1898, the United States has imported some 
$50,000,000 worth of gold more than it has 
exported, to say nothing of the large addi- 
tions of gold from American’ mines, 
amounting to from 30 toa 50 millions vearly. 
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This, with the immense excess of merchan- 
dise exports, may well raise the question 
whether the United States has not practi- 
cally paid off her foreign obligations, what ~~ 





Table A—The Foreign Trade of the United States for Two-Year Periods. 


{In millions of doilars.} 


> 


Ex 
a Miscella- 





~ 


orts 
Manufac- Balance trade Gold net 








she owes abroad being offset by what for- Agricultural neous tures Total Imports in favor of US imports 
eigners owe our people, so that the United 1897-8, 1,544 198 566 2,318 1,382 936 153 
States may enter upon the new century a 4495.6, 1,123 186 413 1,722 1,512 210 —109 
creditor nation. incihintaite Chain ata aiacata Pi eae Pe aS 
THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE. Total four years, 2,677 384 979 4,040 2,894 1,156 44 
Instead of curtailing our agricultural ex- on te eo }. ron oo — ba 175 
ports, as some economists have asserted, i . Psi fon bi aa pit Pros mB. 
there is no géod reason why they may not =Total four years, 2,499 156 457 3,112 2,194 918 180 
continue Loses large value for —_— Ameri- a Includes silver. — Net loss or export of gold. 
can genius, skilled labor and improved 


TABLE B—RECENT UNITED STATE EXPORTS IN DE- 
TAIL COMPARED WITH THE PERIODS THAT 
INAUGURATED THE BOOMING TIMES OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTIES. 

{In millions of dollars.] 
Total Manu- 


Provi- Cot- Bread- Total mds not factures 
sions ton stuffs agri mfgs total 
1898, 189 231 325 871 937 2389 
1897, 137 = 231 198 683 755 277 
1896, 132 190 141 570 635 229 
1895, 134 205 115 553 610 184 
1881, 157 28 270 730 770 114 
1880, 132 212 288 686 721 102 
1879, 120 162 210 S47 583 IIT 
1878, 125 180 182 536 572 124 
machinery are enabling certain of our 


manufactures to compete with the products 
of cheaper labor in other lands. By pro- 
ducing our sugar and by building and op- 
erating the ships that carry our foreign 
trade two vast outgoes will be converted 
into receipts. 

The conclusion is_ irresistible that the 
United States has entered upon an era of 
profitable industry at home and a grow- 
ing trade abroad. Yet we must recognize 
the increasing agricultural competition of 
South America and Russia, and must not 
delude ourselves with oversanguine views 
of vast and quick expansion of trade with 
the comparatively poverty-stricken millions 
of the Orient. And we saw in '93-4 how 
easy it was for the world to produce so 
much wheat as to force down prices to the 
lowest level, just as great production has 
forced down prices of manufactures,—the 
bicycle is a conspicuous example of this. 

A world-wide view, taking into account 
many other factors which space forbids us 
to mention, affords strong groun . for con- 
fidence. Since almost every opinion we 
expressed along this line one, two and three 
years ago has since been fully justified, 
there are strong reasons for ‘“‘tleing to’’ the 
judgment here expressed. 

We look for an industrial activity early 
this fall, quite unparalleled, with quick 
markets at home and abroad for the sur- 
TABLE C—THIS SEASON’S PROSPECTS COMPARED 

WITH RECENT CROPS. 
{In round millions.] 

It is too early to make a definite state- 
ment of the outturn or volume of this year’s 
crops, but the tentative figures submitted 
are sufficient for a rough comparison of 
Fresent prospects with past crops. The 
value per unit for ’98 staples would seem 
to be fairly conservative. 


Farm crops 1898 1897 1895 
Corn, bu, 2,000 1,823 2,151 
Hay, tons, 70 67 47 
Cotton, bales, 11 11 7 
Wheat, bu, (?)700 589 467 
Oats, bu, 800 814 824 
Potatoes, bu, 225 174 297 
Tobacco, lbs, 500 390 492 
Barley, bu, 75 67 87 
Rye, bu, 30 27 27 
Buckwheat, bu, 15 15 15 
Total tons, 182 159 148 
Farm stock 
Cattle, no, 32 33 82 
Horses, no, 15 16 15 
Milch cows, no, 18 18 16 
Mules, no, 2 2 2 
Sheep, no, 33 31 38 
Hogs, no, 50 48 42 
Total, 150 148 145 


plus of American farms. We find no rea- 
son to anticipate higher or fancy prices for 
produce, but with the economy in produc- 
tion and marketing brought about by re- 
cent improvements, and having regard 
also to the cheapness of manufactures (also 
due to inventions) and the ease of money, 
our deliberate conviction is that the aver- 


age American farmer is to have the largest 
prosperity he ever enjoyed. This forecast 
is measured by the standard of the pres- 
ent, by the exchangeable power of farm 
products of labor in other vocations. 
AN ERA OF GOOD TIMES. 

Exnanding industry should have a whole- 
some effect in steady prices, with the trend 
of values upward. Unless great crop short- 
ages should occur next year throughout the 
world, or some vast war interfere with the 
arts of peace, a stationary period of prices 
may thereafter prevail, until within a few 
years invention, capital and labor again 


TABLE D—PROSPECTIVE VALUBS OF 1898 CROPS 


COMPARED. 
Total in millions 
of dollars Av per unit 
(?)1898 1897 1895 98 "9 
Farm Crops 
Corn, bu, 500 480 568 25c 40-26. 
Hay, tens, 490 443 393 $7 6.62 
Cotton, Ib, 275 275 «=—253 5c 6.78¢ 
Wheat, bu, 525 530 = 238 75c 90c 
Oats, bu, 176 173-164 22c 48: 21.2 
Potatoes, bu, 90 95 79 40c 54.7¢c 
Tobacco, lbs, 50 39 36 10c 10¢ 
Barley, bu, 23 25 29 30c 3=—- 37. 7c 
Rye, bu, 10 12 11 35e 8044. 7¢ 
Buckwh’t, bu, 6 6 7 40c 42.1c 
Total, 2,145 2,078 1,778 
Live stock 
Cattle, no, 636 593 509 $19.72 18.47 
Horses, ne, 535 526 500 35.96 33.65 
Milch cows, no, 483 420 364 26.12 23.14 
Mules, no, 89 92 103 39.66 40.24 
Sheep, no, 82 61 65 2.51 1.95 
Hogs, uo, 212 196 187 4.28 4.13 
Total, 2.037 1,888 1,728 
Aggregate, 4,182 3,966 3,506 


get ahead of the world and gradually bring 
on the next great readjustment of indus- 
try. 

Many able and far-sighted men who real- 
ized the situation two years or more ago, 
and who have since benefited by their judg- 
ment, unite with us in the belief that the 
next few years will be full of profit to the 
enterprising and thrifty, according to their 
means, judgment and ability. 

Why? Because based on the bedrock of 
agricultural prosperity. 





Some Powerful Factors in Prosperity. 





WHEAT. 

The supply of old wheat is probably the 
smallest in many years. The ‘world’s visi- 
ble” includes practically all the old wheat 
and some new, as the high prices this 
spring brought into market every bushel 
that farmers or elevators could scrape up. 

It is too early to forecast the world’s 
wheat crop this year, but even if it should 
prove a full 2600 million bushels, the world’s 
supply for the two-year period ending June 
30 next would be some 100 millions less 
than for the previous two-year period of 
advancing prices, and nearly 300 million 
bushels less than the world’s bumper crops 
of 1893 and ’94, with the lowest prices on 
record. 

Even allowing for the largest possible 
world’s wheat harvest this season, and the 
chances are that it may fall short of bear- 
ish expectations, the promise of a large 
product does not apparently justify expec- 
tations of a return to anything like the 
phenomenally low prices of ’93-5, nor a con- 
tinuance of the equally phenomenal high 
prices of ’97-8, but affords ground for be- 
lieving that the fair prices of 1896 may be 
repeated for much of the 1898 wheat crop. 
Serious damage to any staple crops would 
still further strengthen the wheat market. 


Following the harvest of ’96 the cash prices 
of No 2 wheat at Chicago moved up from 
53@63c in August to 55@70c in Sept, Oct 65 
@81c, Dec 74@93c, Feb 71@88c, while from 
March ’97 until the August boom that year, 
prices ranged mostly within 64@90c. 


WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


in millions of bushels. (The 1898 tentative fig- 
ure is merely inserted for comparison, not 
as our estimate). 








Years. Crop. Years. Crop. Years. Crop. 
1898 (?)2500 1896 2,388 1894 2564 
1897 2,224 1895 2,471 1893 2,514 
Total, 4,724 4,859 5,078 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY, 


one of the biggest industries in America, 
is upon a most substantial basis. Abun- 
dance of pasturage and an immense crop of 
hay and rough fodder, as well as liberal 
supplies of grain in prospect, insure liberal 
marketing of all live stock and live stock 
products during the next 12 months. Values 
are not booming, but are:reasonably profit- 
able. The export trade has been of the 
largest, horses have recovered from the 
phenomenal depression of recent years, the 
vast dairy and poultry interests are con- 
stantly growing. 

One of the most significant features of 
the live stock situation is the increasing 
demand for thoroughbreds with which to 
improve the common blood. During the 
late depression this fine stock industry suf- 
fered quite as severely as other branches, 
TABLE E—CEREAL PRODUCTION, VALUE AND EX- 

EXPORT. 
{In Millions.] 


Total -—Exports~ 
Cropsof Acres Bu Avprice values. Bu Values 
WHEAT. 
1897, 39 589 90.0c 530 215 213 
1896, 37 470 72.6 331 145 116 
Two yrs, — 1,059 os 861 360 324 
1895, 34 460 50.9 234 126 92 
1894, 35 460 49.1 226 145 95 
Two y’rs — 920 —_ 460 271 187 
1881, 38 383 119.2 457 122 135 
1880, 38 499 95.1 474 186 §=252 
Two yrs, — 882 -- 931 308 367 
1879, 33 449 110.8 497 180 §=6193 
1878, 32 420 77. 326 151 202 
Two yrs, — 869 _ 823 331 395 
CORN. 

1897, 83 1,823 26.3 479 208 73 
1896, 81 2,269 21.5 488 177 54 
Two yrs, — 4,092 = 967 385 127 
1895, 82 2,372 25.3 575 100 38 
1894, 63 1,213 45.7 be 28 15 
Two yrs, — 3,985 — 1,128 128 54 
1881, 64 1,195 63.6 759 J+ 24 
1880, 62 1,717 39.6 680 se | 51 
Two yrs,-— 2,912 — 1,439 138 75 
1879, 53 «1,548 37.5 580 100 47 
1878, 52 1,388 31.7 440 88 59 
Two yrs, — 2,936 — 1,020 188 106 


if not more so. Now, however, thorough- 
bred Shorthorns are averaging $300 to $500 
per head at public sales, Herefords aver- 
age still higher and Angus are correspond- 
ingly high, while $3000 was recently paid 
for a bull and $1500 for a cow of the beef 
breeds. _ 

The demand for thoroughbreds of the 
dairy breeds is also on the increase. The 
boom in fine hogs continues and Poland- 
Chinas average $50 to $100 even at public 
sales. In the full return of agricultural 
prosperity the fine stock industry is to 
have a generous share. 

FARM LANDS, 


Many mortgages on farms were fore- 
elosed during 1893-4-5, especially at the 
west, and values of agricultural real estate 





fell quite sharply over much of that re- 
gion. This loss has since been more than 
made up, and the buying of agricultural 
land for investment and also to be worked 
by the owner has been on a larger scale 
during the past two years than for a long 
time. With the stiffening in western land 
values and the comparative scarcity of de- 
sirable free public lands, steady but grad- 
ual improvement in farm values in the 
eastern and southern states A 
‘ U 
would be in order. 9 
MONEY. u 


In spite of the sale of $200,- 
000,000 of government 3 per 
cent bonds (which were sub- 
scribed for five times over), 
the money market is easy. 
The amount in circulation on 
July 1 was 1843 mil- 
lions of dollars, an in- 
crease of almost 100 millions 
in one year. Within 
the past 12 months national 
bank resources have in- 
creased nearly 400 millions, 
and are now nearly 1000 mil- 
lions of dollars greater than 
during the panic of 1893. This 
is a gain of 10 per cent dur- 
ing the past 12 months, and j; 
of one-third since the panic. 
Deposits of individuals in 
the national banks increased 
nearly 300 millionsduring the 
year, arenow almost 600 mil- 
lionsmore than in Oct, 1893, 
andareatenthlarger thanat 
the hight of the boom of 
92. Loans and discounts are 
still below the high water 
mark, and with the plethora 
of funds indicate continued 
easy rates of interest. 

The opinion is general in 
the financial world that low 
rates will long prevail, and 
a few savings banks in the 
middle and eastern states 
have already reduced their 
interest to 3 or 3% per cent. 
Western farmers who 
have been paying 6 to 10 per 
cent on mortgage have in 
thousands of cases either 
paid up their loans or renew- 
ed at 5 to 8 per cent. Money 
now commands % less than 
three and five years ago, as 
an average, over much of the 
trans-Missouri country, but 
on farm mortgage is not ma- 
terially cheaper in the At- 
lantic states and is still 
dearer at the south. 

The vast improvement in 
the farmers’ financial condi- 
tion is reflected in the heavy 
increase in bank deposits 
throughout the west. The 
gain there is proportionately 
larger than at the east. The 
new bonds are going large- 
ly into the hands of the na- 
tional banks as a basis for 
more circulation, and this 
will also have a tendency to 
keep down rates. The pres- 
sure to force money into use 
willadd to industrial activity. 

Bank clearings ( or the 
amount of checks cashed or 
exchanged which reflects the 
volume of trade) during the 
past six months in 77 cities 
were within a fraction of 33,- 
000 millions of dollars, the 
largest in our history, 6 per 
cent greater than the pre- 
vious biggest record in °92-3, 
a third better than last year 
and 50 per cent above ’94’s 
first five months. 

STOCKS, BONDS AND RAILROADS 
are selling at high prices 


compared to the recent past. 
Some are as high or higher 





are indicated in the chart herewith presented. 
exact for the months named, but the lines make no note of in- 
numerable fluctuations during intervening periods. Rather, the chart 
points out the general drift of prices for the past two years, empha- 
sizing some of the sharp changes without closely following the move- 
ment from week to week. As noted, beef cattle have held at a sub- 
stantially good level for a year and a half, while the sheep market 
has ruled high much of the time for many months. 
gantly high figures touched by wheat could not be maintained under 
forced conditions, yet this great staple has sold at profitable prices 
since the period of depression in August, ’96. Silver, which declined 
to about 5ic in Sept, ’97, has since assumed materially higher ground. 
The quotations are uniformly expressed in cents. 


YNCOURAGING TREND OF PRICES 


than in ’92, and many that are now paying 
5 to 6 per cent are almost as high as dur- 
ing the boom of 1880-1 when they were di- 
viding 6 to 10 per cent. Some financiers 
maintain that a safe 6 per cent security is 
worth as much to-day as a 10 per cent 
stock in those times. Vast sums have been 
made by those who bought securities at 
panic prices in ’93, as the advance in values 
on good stocks has been from 10 to 50 per 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT PRICE CHANGES 


The quotations are 


The extrava- 


[5] 7 


cent. Gilt edge municipal and other bonds 
are in demand at prices that net investors 
from 3 to 4 per cent. Bears assert that the 
situation has been discounted and predict 
a decline, but the bulls expect summer, 
firmness and a fall boom. 

One of the most remarkable statements, 
made upon apparently reliable authority, 
though we have not had time to verify it 
in detail, is this: In April, '94, over 20 per 
cent of the railroad mileage 
of the United States was in 
the hands of receivers, while 
now not 5 per cent is in re- 
ceivers’ hands. Only two 
years ago, 70 per cent of 
the railroads paid no divi- 
dend and 17 per cent of all 
the railroad bonds defaulted 
interest; this year it is be- 
lieved that all but 33 per cent 
of the stock, and all but 5 
per cent of the bonds will 
pay interest and dividends 
out of net earnings. This 
may readily be believed, for 
eastbound traffic from Chi- 
cago the past six months 
shows an increase of 21 per 
cent, while the grain move- 
ment into Chicago increased 
40 per cent and the outward 
50 per cent. The prospective 
crop tonnage is the largest 
on record. 


JUL 
189 








The Yield of Corn is de- 
pendent in no small degree 
on the quality of the seed, 
which should be selected be- 
fore the corn is cut, having 
regard to the size and char- 
acter of the stalk as well 
as to the ripeness and type 
of the ear. When the season 
is especially favorable for 
thoroughly maturing’ the 
ears, enough seed to last at 
least two years should be 
gathered, completely dried 
out before frost, and stored 
in a warm, dry place. A 
difference of 11 per cent in 
the yield of dry matter on 
two adjacent acres was not- 
ed in favor of the crop 
grown from well ripened 
seed over the yield from seed 
grown in a wet, cold sea- 
son.—[Michigan Experiment 
Station. 





A Noteworthy Compari- 
son—Total exports of dairy 
products in ’97 were 82,290,- 
000 Ibs, against 84,885,000 24 
years earler. But in ’73 ex- 
ports were nearly all cheese, 
80,366,000 lbs, while last year 
these amounted to scant 51,- 
000,000 lbs. Butter- exports 
meanwhile were only 4,500,- 
000 lbs in ’73 against 31,345,000 
Ibs in ’97. The year ’81 show- 
ed the heaviest export busi- 
ness in dairy products; from 
that date to ’96 the business 
fell off materially, but it is 
now apparently on the up 
grade. 





Farm Capital—The amount 
thus invested in all of Eu- 
rope is estimated at 81,264 


million dollars; U 8S, 19,882; 
Canada, 1,464; Australia, 
1,182 millions.—[American 


Agriculturist Year Book for 
1898. 


Lateral Pressure of En- 
silage—After ensilage has 
once settled in the silo, the 
lateral pressure ceases 
to be a factor. If then 
the walls are of sufficient 
rigidity to resist pressure 
for the first few days the 
silo will be a success. 








Rye for Pasture. 





Rye may be sown for pasture either in 
the fall or in the early spring. Its func- 
tion as a forage plant is to replace or sup- 
plement the dry fall pasture grass, and to 
afford succulent forage in the early spring 
before the grass is ready to be pastured. 
For this purpose it is best sown in the fall. 
If sown about September 1 it will afford 
good pasture in the late fall when most 
of the other forage plants have succumbed 
to frost. To obtain the best results with 
milch cows this pasture should be 
supplemented with other feed. In the 
spring it affords more luxuriant forage and 
may be pastured as soon as the land is fit 
to turn the cattle on (T. L. Lyon, Belle- 
tin 53, Nebraska Experiment Station). It 
is eaten with relish by stock up to the time 
of blossoming. After that time the stalks 
are too woody to be relished by stock. 

If it is desired to use it for pasture later 
than this, it should be sown in the spring. 
By sowing rye it is possible to use land 
for early pasture, plow it up and use for a 
summer crop, or for summer pasture with 
another forage crop. Seed at the rate of 
14%% to 2 bu to the acre, either with a press 
drill or broadcast. After the plants are 
up, keep the surface of the soil loose with 
the harrow. Do not pasture in the fall 
until the plants have become well estab- 
lished. Many dairymen object to rye pas- 
ture on the grounds that it gives an un- 
pleasant taste to the milk and butter. It 
seems possible to remove this objection by 
taking the cattle off the rye two or three 
hours before milking and by feeding some- 
thing in addition to the rye. 





Forcing Tomatoes in Winter. 





Seed for the crop was sown Sept 15 in 2%4- 
inch flats filled with loam and sand in pro- 
portion of 4 to 1. [Profs Mason and Hall, 
Bulletin 70, Kansas experiment  station.] 
In three weeks plants were taken from the 
flats and set in 2%-inch pots. These were 
twice repotted and finally on Dec 10 were 
set in benches. All the vines were trained 
on a trellis and after the branches were 
established, pruning consisted in cutting 
out weak foliage and occasionally thinning 
the more vigorous plants. When the plants 
were small the watering was done by 
means of a sprinkler, but after they were 
set in the bench the ground was watered 
twice a week with a heavy spray from the 
hose. Later the soil was soaked heavily 
every eighth day by flooding. After each 
wetting, when the soil became dry it was 
cultivated lightly and leveled off. Toward 
the end of the season no cultivation was 
given. 

The vines made a vigorous growth from 
the time they were set in the bench and a 
considerable quantity of the foliage had to 
be removed to prevent shutting out the 
light. The fruit season was ended about 
June 12. This need not be done, for as the 
tomato is a continuous bloomer, it could 
be kept bearing so long as the vines can 
be cared for and the fruit disposed of. The 
fruit was smaller than that grown out of 
doors, but still quite fair-sized, many of 
the tomatoes being three inches in diame- 
ter. They were uniformly smooth and in 
good condition. By Feb 24 all varieties but 
one gave from one to three ripe fruits. The 
yield from the rows placed nearest the 
glass was the least, giving 103 against 106 
lbs from the front row or that farther from 
the glass. The time from the planting of 
the seed until the ripening of the first fruit 
is 23 weeks. About half this time the 
plants grew in flats and took up little room. 
The crop was allowed to bear 3% months. 
Winter tomatoes were a novelty to most 
people, and at first they were bought slow- 
ly, but as the people became more familiar 
with them they sold readily. 

In tests made at the Geneva (N Y) sta- 
tion in forcing tomatoes it was found that 
plants trained to single stems are more 
profitable than three-stem plants for win- 
ter tomatoes, the fruits on the single stems 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


are heavier and greater in number, so that 
the total yield per square foot of bench is 
decidedly large. It was also found that 
the amount of fruit ripening during the 
first six weeks of fruiting is much greater 
for the single plants. Very little difference 
was found in the yield of plants grown in 
pots from those grown in benches in the 
single-stem tomatoes, but with the three- 
stem system using the pots seemed to be 1 
decided advantage. 
—— 


Thinning Fruit. 
CHARLES W. BURKETT, OHIO. 





The principal cause of so much small, 
scabby and ill-shaped fruit being sent to 
market is that the fruit grows too thick on 
the trees. If a crop of corn,,turnips, or 
any of our annual crops is planted too 
thick the damage is only for the present; 
but if a tree be allowed to bear too full, 
it may injure the next and perhaps the 
next two or three crops in the future. Ifa 
peach tree, for instance, is quite full, it 
may be thinned to one-half at any time 






There are quite a number of varieties in 
small quantities, but among those espe- 
cially to be commended for mass of blooms, 
hardiness and general good quality are the 
tollowing: Mrs John Lang, Paul Neyron, 
Anna der Diesbach, Magna Charta, Mad 
George Bruant, Comptesse de Seregne, 
Marshal P. Wilder, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Gen Jacqueminot, simply grand, 
Mabel Morrison, Merveille de Lyon, Jean 
Libaud, Alfred Columb, John Hopper, 
Francois Treyve, Earl of Dufferen, Louis 
Van Houtte, Paeonia, La Rein, Grace Dar- 
ling, Souv Gavriel de Drevet, George 
Washington and Caroline d’Arden. Of the 
hardy mosses, Salet, Blanch Moreau, Cap 
John Ingraham, White Bath and common 
moss; of the old June roses, Maiden’s 
Blush, Mad Plantier and George IV are 
conspicuous. The polyanthus roses stand 
fairly well. As borderers they get cut 
down by cold, but come up smiling and 
blooming as summer comes again. 

Summer Pruning tends to form fruit 
buds while trimming in the spring produces 








NOTED ENGLISH GUERNSEY COW, NORMAN’S LASS 


This cow was awarded a first prize at the recent English dairy show and the Lord 


Mayor’s cup in the milking contest. 


She is a cow of good size and length, with a large 


capacity for assimilating food. She is a ty pical Guernsey and much admired. 


before the seed hardens and will be able 
to produce as many pounds of fruit as it 
would if not thinned and of course of bet- 
ter quality. It is the maturing of the 
seed that exhausts the vitality. 

Some varieties of fruit are recognized as 
alternate bearers, and the reason is ob- 
vious. They are so busy maturing their 
enormous crop this year that they have no 
time to prepare fruit buds for the next; 
besides, their vitality is so exhausted that 
they require a year or more of good care 
to prepare for another crop. By a proper 
and judicious thinning, these same trees 
may be brought to a habit of annual bear- 
ing of good and profitable crops that will 
handle quickly, sell readily, and for double 
or triple the price of small, knotty fruit. 
Farmers could well afford to take a little 
time from the regular farm work and 
thin their fruit trees. 





What Remains of World’s Fair Roses. 
EDGAR SANDERS, CHICAGO. 





It may interest the thousands of your 
readers who saw the World’s fair to know 
that the rose garden of Wooded island Is 
still a thing of beauty. While a vast num- 
ber of the varieties exhibited from Ger- 
many, California, New York, Ohio and 
other states have disappeared because of 
the severity of climate and untoward bad 
conditions, a number of kinds may be ‘de- 
pended upon under almost any circum- 
stances. 





wood growth. Trim each year, but only 
enough to cut out cross branches and wa- 
ter sprouts. A tree can sometimes be in- 
duced to bear yearly by removing half of 
the fruit buds and permitting it to bear 
a half crop only each season. It is, how- 
ever, usually more practicable to allow na- 
ture to take its course and let the trees 
bear each alternate year. Let each tree 
assume its individual shape and do not try 
to have all look alike. 





Value of Soil Mulch—In experiments 
with barley it has been found that a field 
harrowed after rolling gave a larger yield 
than one upon which no work was done af- 
ter the rolling. The explanation undoubt- 
edly lies in the fact that the harrowed 
surface acted as a mulch and conserved 
moisture. 





Fall or Spring Plowing—According to 
Nebraska. experiments early fall or summer 
plowing gave better yields of corn than 
spring breaking. When .the plowing was 
done very late in autumn there was no ap- 
preciable difference. 





Freezing of Silage—Wooden silos do not 
appear to be seriously affected by cold 
weather. The ordinary construction seems 
to be sufficient to prevent any particular 
injury to the contents except possibly dur- 
ing protracted very cold weather. 




















Hot Weather Dairy Precautions. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL 





Shade in pastures, either from trees or 
sheds, is essential in midsummer to keep 
the cows from becoming feverishly over- 
heated to the detriment of the quality of 
the milk. During my dairy experience I 
have encountered a great deal of tainted 
milk directly attributable to the overheat- 
ing of cows. Keep them as cool as possible 
and remove all exciting factors, such as 
driving them to and from the pasture with 
dogs, etc. 

When it comes to the care of milk, hot 
weather has no terrors for a dairyman 
fully prepared and willing to intelligently 
combat its deteterious effects. The hotter 
the weather the more prolonged should be 
your application of hot water in sterilizing 
milk utensils. Placing the tin milk pans, 
pails and cans in the sun after washing 
was formerly thought to have no more in- 
fluence than simply to dry them. Now it is 
known that following rigorous scalding a 
thorough sun bath of all dairy utensils de- 
stroys any lurking bacteria that might 
quickly propagate and ruin milk quality. 
Ill smells about a cow stable multiply with 
amazing rapidity during the heated term 
With cows. milked there twice a day it 
means a dangerous menace to milk. If you 
cannot keep the atmosphere of your stable 
as sweet smelling, as that of your pasture, 
milk the cows in the pasture every time. 

Attend to the care of milk as soon as it 
has been drawn from the cow. To let it 
stand about in pails to wait convenience is 
dangerous; to dump a hundred pounds or 
more of it freshly milked into a narrow can 
is pernicious. Milk should always be aerat- 
ed and cooled sufficiently to keep it fresh 
12 hours before it is ever stored in bulk. 
No better way can be devised for tainting 
fresh milk quickly and effectually than by 
plunging a vessel of it into cold water. 
The resulting taint is commonly spoken of 
as smothered milk. If you do not possess 
ice you should wet down the floor and walls 
of your dairy room several times a day 
with cold water. This will materially aid 
in keeping the atmosphere-of the partment 


cool and sweet even during the hottest 
days. 
Jood, firm butter can be produced in 


July as well as in less heated months if 
you keep the thermometer in your dairy 
room as close to 60 degrees as possible. In 
this apartment secure free ventilation with 
a low temperature, especially at night. If 
there is cold running water on your prem- 
ises utilize it for the dairy’s good in hot 
weather. Pipe it to your milk house. 
Churning should always be done early in 
the day before the warmth of the sun has 
made its influence felt. By following this 
plan you ought not to be troubled with 
butter coming soft, even if you possess no 
ice. 





Skim rilk for Chickens. 


Cc. Ss. PLUMB, DIR. PURDUE (IND) EXP STA. 





With the purpose of studying the effect 
of skim milk diet on young growing chick- 
ens; an experiment was conducted at the 
Ind agri exp. sta, in which two lots of 
chickens were under observation. There 
were ten chickens of two breeds in each 
lot, ranging from four to six weeks of age 
at the beginning of the experiment. Each 
lot received the same food, care and treat- 
ment, excepting that one was fed all the 
skim milk wanted, while the other was 
given none. The grain fed consisted of 
two parts crushed corn, one part bran and 
one part ground oats. They were also 
fed cracked bone, cabbage and lettuce. 
When the experiment began the total 
weight of one lot of chickens was only one- 
half an ounce more than the other. The 
experiment lasted from July 11 to Sept 5. 

The results of the feeding show that the 
chickens fed milk and grain ate some 
considerable more grain than did those re- 
ceiving no milk. The results also show 
that the chickens of lot 1, receiving no 
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The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all } 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


$75.00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


’ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















Syper oo of market sorts 


old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- 
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colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos 
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Denne N.Y. 


is impossible. 








milk, made an average weekly gain of 2.62 
ounces, while those fed milk made a gain 
per week of 4.46 ounces, or over one-fourth 
pound. The chickens fed milk made a 
more rapid and uniform gain than those 
fed grain only. The general results of the 
feeding in every way seemed to show the 
superior influence of the skim milk on the 
growth of the birds. 


cat aoe 
My Ducks range fully a half mile for 
earth worms, and grasshoppers during the 
summer, and their flesh when fattened is 
of delicious quality, quite free from the 
strong flavor of pen fattened birds. My 
four ducks (I lost one by a broken leg) 
have laid more than 200 eggs this spring, 
and are laying every day now with no 
sign yet of molting. They seldom go to 
the pond, but prefer a swamp about a 
quarter of a mile away. They come up at 
night so full they can hardly walk, and 
their eggs are as large as those laid by a 
young Toulouse goose. One is a two-year- 
old (a prize winner), the other three 
yearlings. We receive, from a private trade 
in the city 16c per Ib for fresh dressed 
young ducks during the summer and fall. 
[Magdalene Merritt, New York. 





The Spider Louse—This parasite is one of 
the most destructive known. It affects all 


kinds of domestic 
fowls and sometimes 
when present in large 
numbers passes. to 
other animals, cattle, 
, dogs, cats, horses, 
~ and sometimes to peo- 
ple. It does most of 
its work at night, 
hiding in cracks and 
crevices during the 
day. Thenaturalcolor 





RED SPIDER LOUSE 
(Maznified.) 
is yellowish or brownish, but when the 


insect is full of blood, it becomes brown or 


red. 


Stack all Fodders—Loss from exposure 
to sun and rain, of corn stover, teosinte, 
etc, can be largely prevented by stacking 
the fodders in long narrow stacks and then 
begin feeding from one end. By this 
method the amount of fodder exposed to 
the weather is reduced to a minimum. 





To Keep Out Vermin—It is a good plan 
if chickens are kept in a barrel over night, 
to slip a rack made of laths or wire neé- 
ting between the barrel and coop. This 
keeps out skunks, and other enemies. Then, 
when the sun has dried off the grass, they 
may be let out of doors.—[V. H. C. 


Douglas Mixture—M. M. V. (N Y): To 
make the Douglas mixture, which is a good 
poultry tonic, add %-lb copperas and % oz 
sulphur to 1 gal water. Dose, one table- 
spoonful to a gallon of drinking water. 








dis- 
Im- 


Waterglass—Subscriber: Use the 
solved form and add ten parts water. 
merse eggs and keep in a cool place. 





The Value of Skimmilk for pigs when 
fed im combination is very much greater 
than when fed alone. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mizing.”’ 








Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit trees, 
celery, cabbage dg etc. —everything 
in the nursery li Send your address for 


our free Sananer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 85, Cornwall, N. Y. 


SAMPLE STRAWBERRY. 


"hc ae Grown Plants delivered, express paid, to any point 
reached by the American Express Co. east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Finest berry ever; put on the market. 
Price, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. ‘ 


Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


RIMSON 
LOVER 


and other Seeds for Summer Sowing. Write for . 
our Mid-Summer Catalogue. We send it Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 
THE SOUTH-SIDE FRUIT CARRIERS. "rics" 


Hucks, Peach a. lums, &c, with all the latest ideas in 
Prices. South Side Mantg. Oo Poverns, a 
ou e Man o., Peters 
N. ¥. Office, 114 Warren t. re 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


d to —— irect. Wehave no agents. Send for 
Oe ones for carload lots. 
EMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 
New 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 3sy. 


Wholesale and retail. Prices on 
application. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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i jc ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar: year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
peees, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '99,shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up t January 1, 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1 
and so on. Some time is required after money is receiv 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue te receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Seriptions. Terms seut on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chauye advertising rates, see that department. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our persona) attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 





1898. 








The fair list published in American Agri- 
culturist last week is the most complete so 
far available. Corrections and additions 
are invited, and the list will appear in full 
in our July 30 issue and again Aug 13. Ad- 
vertisers and others interested in reaching 
fair managers should place their orders for 
these issues, which go to the officials of 
about all the fairs in the central states and 
our western country. 

ince teense 

“Almost all farmers have this year, for 
the first time in many years, enough money 
to meet all bills, and are able to store their 
grain instead of rushing it to market,” is 
the encouraging word from eastern Indi- 
ana wheat fields. Advices of like tenor 
come from other portions of our middle and 
western states, and there is evidently little 
probability that the markets will be dis- 
turbed through excessive farmers’ offerings 
for weeks to come. Following its universal 
rule, American Agriculturist distinctly re- 
frains from advising growers to either sell 
or hold, yet we once more urge the wisdom 
of keeping thoroughly posted on the world’s 
movement. No single county, no local sec- 
tion of plethora or shortage in a staple 
crop, can influénce the markets as a whole. 





A great service for Indian corn has been 
performed by Chemist Wiley of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. He has presented to 
the third international congress of applied 
chemistry at Vienna a very complete state- 
ment of the composition and character of 
all parts of the maize plant and its prod- 
ucts. This has also been published as Bul- 
letin 50 from the division of chemistry. We 
have no doubt that this exhibit, while of 
much value for reference purposes in the 
United States, will be especially useful 
abroad in removing the prejudice against 
Indian corn, both as human and animal 
food. To what extent this and other. ef- 





EDITORIAL 


forts of the American maize propaganda 
are responsihle for the enormous: increase 
in exports of corn and corn meal during 
the past year no one can tell, but the result 
is most satisfactory. Work like this is 
practical and produces immediate results. 


A Word of Caution. 


The exhaustive review of natural condi- 
tions that presage several years of pros- 
perity, which fills such prominent space in 
this issue of American Agriculturist, should 
receive the same careful attention from the 
humblest farmer that it will have from the 
best informed man of affairs. Our object 
is to enable the American farmer to under- 
stand the whole situation quite as fully as 
it is possible for the ablest merchant, man- 
ufacturer or financier to do. ; 

But American Agriculturist would fain ut- 
ter a word of caution. Good times will 
come to a comparatively speedy end if 
everybody rushes into extravagance. A 
steady period of activity, based upon solid 
business, will be far better than ‘‘a high 
old boom” with its inevitable reaction. A 
large proportion of the American people 
are quick to take chances, and in their 
self-confidence to go beyond their depth 
in both their business and manner of liv- 
ing. Farmers are no exception to this rule. 

The level-headed in all occupations, how- 
ever, realize that the time is at hand to 
make money—not so much through extraor- 
dinary prices as through activities in buy- 
ing and selling, close economies in produc- 
tion and marketing, and the wiping out of 
Gebts with a consequent saving in interest. 
Then having gotten a little ahead, the 
shrewd ones will know how to invest it 
safely against the hard times which in the 
natural course of things may be expected 
to come again at some date in the future. 

If you are level-headed you will recognize 
the value of this caution. If you are not, 
you will rush into some extravagance (that 
won’t do you any good, but that others will 
profit by) and will be no better off when the 


next hard times strike us. 
I 


The influence of weather conditions on 
the cotton crop is just now the paramount 
feature of interest to our southern planters 
who have so much at stake in this great 
staple. The harvest of last fall yielded 
11 million bales; the acreage for the coming 
crop is nearly equal in size, and up to the 
present’ promising in condition. Should 
there be full fruition next September the 
country will enter a second year of phe- 
nomenally heavy crops, and operators in 
the cotton market, both speculators and 
consumers, are now discussing price proba- 
bilities. But the world’s available supply 
is not burdensome, being only a little more 
than two-thirds that of three years ago, 
and the price lower than at that date. With 
our own industrial expansion and our 
splendid export possibilities in both raw 
staple and finished fabric, there should be 
a ready distribution of a bumper crop 
should such be finally secured. But weather 
is fickle and there are weeks of uncertainty 
before cotton is secure; the crop is by no 
means made by the middle of July, and 
the price is so low that apparently a big 
yield has been to some extent long since 
discounted. 








eel 

A national industrial commission was 
created by the congress which has just ad- 
journed. It is ‘‘to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigration, to labor, to ag- 
riculture, to manufacturing, and to busi- 
ness, and to report to congress and to sug- 
gest such legislation as it may deem best 
upon these subjects and as may be made 
a basis for uniform legislation by the va- 
rious. states of the Union, in order to har- 
monize conflicting interests, and to be 
equitable to the laborer, the employer, the 
producer and. the consumér. Hearings 


will be given, and the commission has pow- 
er to send for persons and. papers and ad- 





_the state pledged to 





minister oaths.” We fear it will turn out 
to be only another money-spending scheme. 
Unless comprised of powerful men, whose 
ability is such as to commend their ma- 
jority report to congress, nothing definite 
will be accomplished. Five senators and 
five representatives have been appointed by 
congress, and the president is to name 
nine others. At least three of these should 
be agriculturists, if the leading industry of 


the country is to be fairly rep- 
resented. A strong trio would be 
F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas board of agriculture, Col J. BB, 


Killebrew of Tennessee, and F. M. Hex- 
amer of New York. All these are named 
without their Knowledge. The last men- 
tioned would represent the middle and east- 
ern states with special fidelity. We very 
much fear, however, that politicians, not 


farmers, will get the appointments. 
I 


As the investigation of the Erie canal 
scandal crags itself along, the fact becemes 
all the more evident that the people of New 
York state have been grossly deceived and 
fleeced. According to the evidence before 
the canal investigating commission, the 
state officials knew from the beginning that 
much more than the nine millions voted 
would be required to improve the canzls. 
There was apparently a disposition to get 
this outlay and 
then force the people to vote more money to 
complete the work. Equally depressing is 
the wanton and cruel manner in which 
favoritism has been accorded politicians 
and dishonest methods employed among 
the contractors, resulting in positive and 
wicked steals of the people’s money. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that the investiza- 
tion may prove sufficiently thorough to send 
the chief conspirators to Sing Sing for a 
term of years. In spite of the canal frauds, 
past and present, the Erie canal, undcr 
state administration, is pure, compared to 
the corporate looting, and stock swindling 
that has been a feature of the Erie railroad 


under private administration. 
SS 


The state printing scandal in Pennsyl- 
vania has attained enormous proportions. 
Not long ago we referred to a bulletin is- 
sued by the state on poultry that had been 
printed at an expense of $82,000. Now 
comes “the swelling’ of the annual report 
of: the state college at an expense of $16,- 
000. It is only fair to say that in the lat- 
ter case the college is in no wise responsi- 
ble. The principal items of expense are 
for two articles that have nothing to do 
with the college. They are illustrated with 
numerous very costly plates. yovernor 
Hastings proposes to stop this sort of thing 
by hereafter requiring that the manuscript 
for the state printing must first have his 
approval. This Pennsylvania scandal, 
however, merely emphasizes the extent to 
which taxpayers are held for the printing 
of public documents for the benefit of in- 
terested parties. Other states are almost 
equally extravagant in this respect and the 
federal government is worst of all. 





Breeders of live stock cannot be too care- 
ful to maintain in every way the integrity 
of the business. The recent disclosures 
concerning the substitution of another Po- 
land-China boar for a $5000 hog which died 
before it could be delivered to its latest 
purchasers, is confirmation of our theory 
that many of the transactions to unduly 
boom this breed were not bona fice or 
legitimate. Extraordinary prices for breed- 
ing stock when pork is. comparatively 
cheap point to manipulation somewhere. 
This transaction will do much to injure 
the reputation of -Poland-China breeders 
and every true friend of the breed will try 
to punish the offenders and prevent boom- 
ing in the future. 





I prize the American Agriculturist very 
highly. Its crop reports are worth a good 
deal to me. It has never led me astray 
yet. It was worth several hundred dollars 
to me this last year in potatoes.and onions. 


‘ [Joseph Hall, Ulster Co. N Y¥. 











Fostering the Dried Fruit Industry. 





The production of dried fruit has increas- 
ed rapidly within the last few years, and 
processes are nearly perfect. The industry 
must be conducted with the greatest care 
and judgment in order to prove profitable 
to the average farmer or fruit grower; the 
specialist in the leading dried fruit sections 
follows it as a distinct branch or trade. 
Yet there is an outlet for moderate quanti- 
ties of home dried fruits and the present 
season with its fairly liberal yields should 
prove profitable to those intelligently en- 
gaged in it. 

Early summer with the abundance of 
fresh fruits is not the time to expect a de- 
mand for the dried product. Yet the past 
season closed with stocks well exhausted 
and there should be a market of this kind 
for a considerable part of the fruit surplus 
now coming to maturity. California dried 
fruits have taken so large a place in the 
kitchen supplies of every part of the coun- 
try that they are always a factor in the 
market for York state and Michigan evap- 
orated apples and berries and southern sun 
dried fruits. 

Not many weeks ago it appeared that 


the California fruit crop was greatly 
damaged, but recent advices show at 
least a partial recovery, and growers 


there are making considerable effort to co- 
operate in such a manner as to secure more 
remunerative prices for their raisins; ear- 
lier damage to apricots, peaches and cher- 
ries had some influence on the spring mar- 
kets, and July finds stocks of Cal prunes 
relatively small with the prospect of a 
good '98 output. Eastern evaporated apples 
from the more moderate crop of ’97 have 
met with continuously good demand on 
both home and export account and the in- 
auguration of an active campaign is not far 
in the future. 

The finest goods sell most advantageous- 
ly even though costing the consumer alittle 
more; goods which have beencarefully pre- 
pared and packed, which run uniform in 
quality, present an attractive appearance, 
and possess real merit, will command a fair 
price across the counter, while inferlor and 
common goods are neglected. As for the 
best selling varieties, these have undergone 
some positive changes in recent years. 
Foreign prunes have been’ almost entirely 
replaced by the prime California product. 
Ten years ago we bought 70 to 90 million 
lbs annually; now less than half a million. 
Meanwhile our shipments of domestic 
prunes abroad have increased handsomely; 
during past 10 months we have exported 
15,378,000 lbs. Dried blackberries, plums and 
pears are poor sellers, and in some mar- 
kets are not handled. Evaporated apples 
and peaches have very largely taken the 
place of sun-dried, yet there is a moderate 
demand for the latter and probably more 
could be sold were the goods always at- 
tractive. 

Too often gnarly or wormy apples are 
considered good enough to dry when they 
should be sent to the cider mill. Peel and 
core the apples carefully, slice or cut into 
quarters, and place upon wooden frames 
to dry in a gentle heat. While a very large 
proportion of the dried apples used are 
evaporated, there is a moderate demand for 
sun-dried, both for home cooking and by 
manufacturers of mincemeat. The use of 
zine frames, formerly in vogue much more 
than now, is frowned upon. Peaches may be 
sun-dried, either peeled or unpeeled, and as 
a rule sell best if cut in halves. Cherries 
should be pitted before being dried, while 
red and black raspberries and blackberries 
are dried whole, care being taken that the 
fruit be not crushed or broken. The bright, 
clear color in the finished product will aid 
in its sale, and to secure this, fruit should 
be dried when the atmosphere is as free 
from moisture as possible. Evaporated fruit 
is usually bleached through exposure to 
sulphur fumes, a process requiring some 
little care and special knowledge. 

In packing the finished fruit for ship- 
ment, barrels, boxes and sacks are all used, 
and care should be taken to properly grade 





the product that it may run usiform in the 
package. Southern dried fruit Is ready for 
market much earlier than that from points 
in the east, New York supplying in the 
autumn a very large proportion of the 
evaporated fruit for winter markets. Some 
of the states have stringent laws against 
the adulteration or addition of impurities 
in evaporated fruits, cider, vinegar, jellies, 
etc. Leading favorites amour: dried fruits 
are apples, prunes, peaches sd apricots; 
rlurs are often too acid, grd nectarines 
insipid. In berries, black raspberries are 
among the best sellers, in the east biueber- 
ipeet with considerable favor, but the 
entire line is much more neglected than in 
former years. Our export trade in dried 
(evaporated) apples is large and envcourag- 
ing. During the 10 months ended April 30, 
98, we shipped abroad 28,322,000 lbs, or at 
the rate of 33,600,000 lbs for the fiscal year 
closed June 30. Total exports of dried ap- 
ples in ’97, as given in American Agricul- 
turist year book, were 30,884,000. lbs; in '96 


rics 


27; in ’95, 7; in ’92, 26; in ’91, 7; in ’89, 22; and 
in ’86 10 millions. 

IMPORTS OF DRIED FRUITS. 

(Pounds, in millions and tenths.) 

*1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1890 1888 
Prunes, 03 O07 O05 143 99 26.4 10.9 58.0 70.6 
Raisins. 66 12.6 10.8 15.9 13.8 27.5 20.7 36.9 40.5 
Figs, °5 89 11.9 11.9 80 105 83 10.3 10.0 
Dates, 13.56 11.8 13.7 15.2 12.4 16.2 17.0 f¢ t 
Currants, 24.2 29.2 33.0 16.5 52.7 33.2 367 ft t 


*Ten months ended Apr 30, ’98 
tIncluded in all other dutiable fruits. 





The Season’s Apple Exports from Aug 
7, °97, to June 11, ’98. were 913,996 bbls from 
the UT S and Canada, according to the an- 
nual summary of Mahlon Terhune, the 
New York fruit broker. This is only a 
third of the business of the previous sea- 
son, when 2,919,846 bbls were exported, but 
constitutes a fair average for recent years. 
Of the sum first named, Liverpool received 
the greatest proportion, 490,000 bbls, fol- 
lowed by London 198,000 bbls, Glasgow 124,- 
000 bbls, Hamburg 89,000 bbls. Of the ports 
of export, N Y led with 362,000 bbls against 
570,000 bbls the previous season; Boston 
cleared only 176,000 compared with over 
31,000,000 bbls a year earlier. 





Stock Premiums at Omaha Exposition 
—The complete premium list of the live 
stock and poultry departments of the 
trans-Mississippi exposition is now ready 
and can be had free by applying by mail 
or otherwise to John B. Dinsmore, Commis- 
sioner, at Omaha. The list is a large one 
and the premiums liberal. Every live 
stock and poultry man should send for one 
at once and prepare to show his stock. 


Bob Veal in N Y—To carry out the pro- 
visions of the law making it a crime to 
sell, Gr keep with the intent to sell, any part 
of a veal killed under four weeks of age, 
except the hide, Commissioner Wieting of 
the N Y state board of agr has appointed 
four inspectors whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine all veal found offered for sale within 
the state. 


Topdressing Meadows—J. C. G., Mc- 
Kean Co, Pa: In topdressing meadows 
with fresh yard manure, directly after 
mowing, there is naturally some loss by 
evaporation, but this is not nearly as great 
as is generally supposed, and this is also 
more than counterbalanced by the protec- 
tion it provides against sun and drouth. 
In winter and early spring the loss from 
evaporation is but infinitesimal. If the ma- 
nure is properly composted it may be ap- 
plied as a topdressing at any time without 
danger of loss. 











Threshing 
ver Made. 


" Basiest Tunning and greatest grain-sav in 
Machine, Slowest travel of horses. “ Best 
For full information,also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
(circular and drag), Land- roller, Dog-power, Steame- 
engine, aren ee Ensilage fodder-cutter, Rounds 


silo. Address, Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 
Sa Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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A Perfect Cure 


Had Hip Disease and Could Not Waik 
Without Crutches. 


“T suffered from hip disease and had five 
running sores on one of my hips. I could not 
walk without crutches and was confined to my 
bed for weeks at atime. 1 was told I could 
never walk. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has accom- 
plished a perfect cure and I believe has savea™ 
my life.” Annie Robert, 49 Fourth St., Fall 
River, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for r $5. 


Hood’ S Pills are the best after-dinner pills, ‘Qe. 











Remem e Main 


thing in buying wire fence is to get one which 
willstand the test. The only twelve years old 
standby is built by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


RGHARD PROFIT 


depends upon working all the frut 

into a salable product. Cider for 
fostance. If good, clear and pure it 

eells — at a profit, The is 

oduced by a 


HYDRAULI CIDER 


















PRESS. 
Made in vary age sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free cal talogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*%-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. ans —~ ot in the world for 
all kinds of second-h and new material. 

co HOUSEWRECKING co. 


ICA 
Sat Oniouge Postotien Bai 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 

















Power Leverage 64 to? STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, lil. 


AMERICA’S 
GREAT 
RESORTS. 


As Americans are likely to spend the sum- 
mer in the United States they will want to 
find the most comfortable means of reaching 
** America’s Great Resorts.”” This being the 
case, their thoughts wil? naturally turn to 
‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad,” the New York 
More summer and health resorts 


















Central. 
are located along its lines and reached by its 
through Parlor and Sleeping Cars than any 
other railroad. 


A copy of “America’s Great Resorts,” will be 
sent gies, Postpaid, on receipt of gone two-cent stamp, 
o7 Secage Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 








4s Station, New York. 
KR catalo: 


ne of 600 Agricuftural Books. ad 
— G com 


JUDD PANY, New Tork or 
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Apple Situation Unchanged. 


Conditions in the apple crop are much as 
pointed out in last week’s American Agri- 
culturist, later advices to this journal con- 
firming the report then published. The 
yield of winter fruit promises uneven in 
both quantity and quality throughout prac- 
tically the entire orchard belt, west and 
east, and it is the exception when our re- 
\urns indicate a really excellent condition. 


“I. B. Lawton of the Ark hort’l soc, report- 


ing for the northwestern part of the state 
says the severe freeze in March seemed to 
affect the vitality of the trees with the 
present outlock for fruit very poor. East- 
ern Neb had too much rain at time of 
bloom and the prospect is for a small crop. 

Further advices from Ill and Ind show 
indifferent promise, while Mich will no 
doubt have a good many winter apples, 
taking the state as a whole. W. C. Smith 
of the nat’l apple shippers’ ass’n reports 
the outlook in Lenawee Co good, and while 
less than a fulk crop, orchards will yield 
much more than last year; D. T. Dell of 
Kalamazoo Co writes in the same vein. 
Winter apples are poor in Delaware Co, O, 
with the outlook indifferent in such north- 
eastern counties as Lake. Central and 
western N Y show no particular change 
since gur report of a week ago, and this 
statement is substantially true of N E, 
where insect pests are plentiful, and evi- 
dence points to some neglect this season 
cn the part of orchardists, so far as judi- 
cious spraying is concerned. Forest worms 
are causing considerable damage in por- 
tions of northern New England. 





The Asparagus Rust is further dis- 
cussed in Bulletin 129 of the New Jersey 
station by Dr Halsted. His inquiries in- 
dicate that thus far this serious pest has 
been confined to the Atlantic coast from 
New England to Florida, the vast interior 
of the country and the Pacific coast being 
as yet free from the rust, which was care- 
fully illustrated and described in our issue 
of June il. This fungus has been de- 
structively injurious here only in 1896 and 
since, but is common in Europe, where it 
is described as early as 1805. At the New 
Jersey station, spraying with bordeaux 
and similar fungicides reduced the amount 
of rust about one-fourth. The Palmetto 
variety is less susceptible than other sorts, 
and pistillate plants were somewhat less 
rusted than those that do not bear ber- 
ries. The bulletin repeats the advice Dr 
Halsted has given for the last two years, 
to burn the affected plants as soon as they 
become brown and lifeless, but the expe- 
rience of commercial growers at Concord, 
Mass, last year indicates that better re- 
sults are obtained by letting the brush 
stand until fall and then cutting and burn- 
ing. The bulletin is an interesting one, 
but reveals no practical means of combat- 
ing the pest, which emphasizes its 
gravity. 

Bale Your Hay Early—As soon as dry 
enough put your hay into bales, so that 
you can store it conveniently and have it 
ready to feed or market at a moment’s no- 
tice. Among the most economical and 
easily operated machines for this purpose 
are those manufactured by the Sandwich 
Manufacturing Co of Sandwich, Illinois. 
This firm has a well established reputation 
and its presses are known the country over 
for durability, capacity, effectiveness and 
cheapness. Write to the makers for their 
handsome new catalog, giving full particu- 
lars stating that American Agriculturist 
asked you to do so. 





The Good Flax Promise—Following the 
shortage in flax acreage of last year, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the area for the 
crop of the present year would . be 
largely increased. This year our cor- 
respondents estimate the acreage at 1,429,- 
000 acres, an increase of 17 per cent. This in- 
crease does not bring the total breadth up 
to the average of recent years. The crop of 
’97 from 1,130,000 acres was placed at 10.890,- 


MONEY CROPS 


600 bu, an av of 9.6 bu per acre; the ’96 crop 
was 17,400,000 bu from 1,545,000 acres, an av 
of 11.3 bu. It is altogether too early to fore- 
cast in the slightese degree the tonnage of 
the ’98 crop, this being reserved for a later 
date. The present condition of the cropis re- 
ported very high, in fact little short of per- 
fect. 


Potato Progress—Further advices to this 
journal from correspondentsin various parts 
of the country point to the continued fa- 
vorable progress of the potato crop. Re- 
eent returns indicate generally large 
breadth of acreage and good condition of 
the vines. In parts of the middle south a 
cold and wet spring caused some damage 
to early potatoes, but further north in sec- 
tions where late varieties are grown so 
largely a high condition is the rule rather 
than the exception. In Wis and the north- 
west the crop is making good progress; so 
in Mich and Ohio. A _ correspondent in 
Monroe Co, N Y, reports considerable in- 
sect damage. Crop growth in N E and 
Canada is favorable with insect pests kept 
well under control. 








Fresh Cows Milk Best.—An Oregon ex- 
periment to determine the difference be- 
tween the milk from a fresh and stripper 
cow, shows that the milk from a fresh cow 
gives up its cream more readily, even with 
a separator, than that from a cow well 
along in lactation. It also shows that but- 
ter made from milk from stripper cows is 
slightly inferior in quality to that from new 
milch cows. 





Onions in Indiana—In the Nappanee 
marsh of northern Indiana I estimate there 
are 800 acres in onions against 300 last 
year; I have 50 acres in the crop. Con- 
ditions are now 20 per cent in advance. of 
last season at same date.—[John Hurst, 
Elkhart Co, Ind. 





The Average Condition of Barley, ac- 
cording to the gov’t July bulletin, 1s 85.7 
or 6.9 points better than a month ago, but 
2.8 points lower than on July 1 last year; 
it is a little under the July average for the 
last ten years. 


The Government Apple Report, made 
public a few days after our own review of 
the crop, says the outlook is very dis- 
couraging; that of the 14 apple growing 
states 11 report a lower average of condi- 
tion than at a corresponding date last year. 





Building a Stack—Many tons of hay 
will have to be stacked out of doors, be- 
cause of scant room within the barns. 
Many of these stacks will probably be 
wholly, or in part, spoiled from improper 
building. A platform should first be built, 
to keep out bottom dampness. A pole 
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should be set up in the middle of this, to 
give steadiness to the stack, particularly 
to its upper part, and to afford an attach- 
ment for ropes that should run from the 
point at the top down over the sides, to 
keep the hay from blowing off. Under 
these ropes put a cap of cloth to start the 
water down over the sides properly. In 
this way but a minimum of loss will be ex- 
perienced. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
The Cigar Leaf Crop in Georgia. 


A dry May and June have injured the 
crop of Cuban seed leaf to the extent per- 
haps of one-third the average yield which 
may or may not be made up by the sucker 
crop, which is sometimes equal to or bet- 
ter than the first cutting. The priming of 
Cuban leaf began about July 1, at which 
date about the last Sumatra plants were 
set. 

The recent rains (the rainy season began 
late) have been very favorable for Suma- 
tra, which promises well. These two va- 
rieties of tobacco supplement each other as 
farm crops to perfection. The planting of 
the Cuban being usually finished when Su- 
matra planting begins, usually early in 
May. The same good fortune attends the 
two crops through the barns, which are 
thus made to do practically double duty. 

Many tobacco planters are experimenting 
with shading with promising prospects; but 
of course the quality in the barn, or rath- 
er after passing through the packing house 
processes is the final proof. There is no 
doubt but that artificial shading produces 
a thinner leaf, one of the prime requisites 
of a cigar wrapper; whether the quality 
will be otherwise as good as that grown 
on new ground remains to be seen. Our 
Cuban filler, which some packers have des- 
ignated Florida Havana filler, is gaining in 
favor as it is better known and as the im- 
ported article becomes scarcer. It is said 
that no reliable New York house will now 
sell a cigar in quantity guaranteed to be 
imported Havana. Prices for the growing 
crop have not been settled of course. There 
seems no reason why last year’s prices, 20c 
for Cuba and 40c for Sumatra barn cured 
and good tobacco, should not be obtained 
since packers are said to be well sold out 
of stock ready for the cigar manufacturer. 

The fact that farmers have none on hand 
is well illustrated by this: I have been try- 
ing for some time to obtain samples to 
send to the Omaha exposition at the re- 
quest of the Georgia commissioner, ex-Gov 
Northern but have so far failed. It can- 
not even be obtained from the packing 
houses, for they have worked it up. At 
least our largest Georgia house which 
handled over 1,000,000 lbs has no good to- 
bacco on hand that has not been sweated. 

Heretofore the rule has been to cut the 
Cuban plant and cure on the stem, the 
Sumatra being primed, i e, the leaves 
broken off from the bottom of the stalk 
as they ripen. This season many farmers 
will prime 5 or 6 bottom leaves of their Cu- 
ban leaf, then cut and cure the balance on 
the stalk. The best practice is to prime 
before the tobacco is fairly ripe. If fully 
ripe the color is apt to be off.—[{T. B. 
Brooks, Bainbridge. 





Ou10—Tobacco ali planted July 13 and 
most of it a good stand in Miami Co. Late 
planted is very small because of very dry 
weather. Early planted heading out fine- 
ly and will have to be topped secon. Acre- 
age not large because of the late planting. 
Plants make the best stand old growers 
remember. Growers have sold all old crops. 
Offerings, receipts and deliveries of 
heavy leaf on the Louisville breaks were 
the lightest during June of any June for 10 
yrs and the same may be said for the pe- 
riod from Jan 1 to July 1 as compared with 
the previous 10 yrs. Reported stocks on 
hand July 1, 11,217 hhds, by far the smal- 
lest stock on that date for over 10 yrs, and 
the report of 11,217 hhds is probably great- 
ly padded. 

FLORIDA—The tobacco crop in Gadsden 
Co was perhaps never as good as at present 
and growers are very busy harvesting the 
weed. Buyers are also here inspecting the 
crop and offering good prices for same, of- 
fering 50 per cent more than last year. Cu- 
ban leaf tobacco average yield will be 
about 700 lbs p a and for Sumatra 900 Ibs. 
There was planted about 4000 a of tobacco 
in this county.—Dade City, Pasco Co, the 
tobacco crop of Vuelta Abajo that was 
planted in March and April is nearly all 
housed and is a nice crop in quality 
and condition, but not so large in 
leaf as last year. The later plant- 
ings of last April and May are very leafy 
and fine, and should the insects and hail 
not injure, will be very fine indeed. The 
Sumatra crop which was planted later, and 
but little affected by drouth before the 
rainy season set in has made marvelous 
growth. Much of it is from 6% to 8 ft high. 








What Constitutes a True Patron? 


J. HARRY ALLEN, WORCESTER CO, MASS. 





The term husbandry, as generally under- 
stood, means the business of a farmer, 
comprehending agriculture, tillage of the 
ground, managing and fattening of cattle 
and other domestic animals, the manage- 
ment of the dairy, and whatever the land 
produces. A patron is one who advocates, 
defends and lends his aid to advance any 
useful work or occupation. 

Under this ancient meaning, then, a 
patron of husban@ry was one who used his 
influence to advance any work pertaining 
to the perfecting of any agricultural pur- 
suit. 

But the phrase patron of husbandry has 
a broader, higher, more comprehensive, 
modern meaning, viz: Any person of either 
sex, who has been instructed in the fourth 
degree of the grange, having of course 
taken the first three degrees. 

The grange is a social organization for 
the education and elevation of the peo- 
ple engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
rural communities to a higher and better 
standard o°- living. 

Not everyone who has attained this po- 
sition is a true patron of husbandry, a fact 
to be much regretted. A _ true pat- 
ron is one whose ritualistic principles 
are observed and followed in daily 
life; in his dealings with his fellow 
men. To do this it is necessary that he be 
a practical Christian, one who aims to 
do good at every known opportunity, not 
only to brothers or sisters in the order, 
but to everyone he meets. The companions 
of ignorance—sloth and superstition—have 
no place in his mind. He has courage and 
patience in times of gloom, rractices mercy 
and compassion toward’ all dumb animals; 
by careful thought prepares his mind for 
the growth and diffusion of knowledge and 
wisdom, is not deceived by vain display, 
studies nature and thus learns the true 
greatness and goodness of his Creator; one 
who gives honor to all honest labor and 
looks ever upon the bright side of things, 
not mourning over the past. 

A true patron of husbanc y looks with 
careful consideration upon the welfare of 
children, anxious lest some harm should te- 
fall them, and tries to make life brimful 
of genuine pleasure in teaching them to 
observe and love the things .aat nature so 
lavishly scatters in their pathway. Chil- 
dren trained and carefully guided to find 
beauty and perfection in all God’s handi- 
work will find but small inet --ement to 
walk in the paths of wrong and error. 

Above all, the true patron of husbandry 
has unbounded confidence in all his fellow 
men. This is the prime principle of co- 
operation, and were trustfulness more uni- 
versal the world were much the better for 
it. It is essential that our subject attend 
the meetings of his grange and lend his 
best aid in defending and advan ‘ng any 
cause that w..1 lighten a burden or help 
to make any work more easy and cheerful 
that may add to the interest and upbuild- 
ing of those who are, in the grange, his 
brothers and sisters. 

He bears his responsibilities without 
seeking to lay them upon the shoulders of 
his neighbors. He does in fidelity all, things 
required of him in the grange work. 

Our sensitiveness to the remarks or acts 
of others is one of the greatest obstacles 
to our being true patrons. How prone we 
are to take offense at some word or sen- 
tence that may seem harsh end ill-timed, 
but that is really meant in all kindness and 
helpfulness, and later, seeing our mistake, 
are loath to acknowledge it, and so do not 
restore the harmony that previously pre- 
vailed. 

We should be more forgiving in our na- 
tures; more ready to throw a mantle of 
charity over the failings of others and thus 
maintain a pure and lasting friendship so 
needful in our short earthly life, where all 
are but human and none are perfect. 

——EEEE 
Lice on Horses—S. C. B. wants a remedy 


te kill hen lice on horses. First, remove 
the hens some distance from the stable, 
then remove all straw and other stuff and 
whitewash all parts with hot lime. Boil 
1 pint of stavesacre seeds in 20 pints of 
water for 1 hour, let it simmer for 1 hour 
longer, strain and add water to make it 
up to the 20 pts, then wash the horse all 
Over; repeat in a week if the lice are not 
all destroyed. If you cannot get the 
Stavesacre seeds, use 1 Ib of tobacco in- 
Stead, made up in the same way. Urine 


test: I cannot give a Satisfactory opin- 
ion as to the nature of the disease from the 
test of urine sent. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
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French Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year Book and 
Almanac for 1898. 


we will send one of these telesco 
ostpaid including A YEAR’SSUB- 
‘ Gti SCRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 
and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at 
prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 
FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can 
bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone witia this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance) he knew 
nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 
and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 
163 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1; inches. 


FIVE LENSES. This useful and beautiful instrument has 
five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object lenses 
are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound lens un- 

mposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 
ing clear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 
dust when not in use. 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. The main tube or body of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 

Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. It 
is strongly made | and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 


lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock 
at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. , 

ere is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of theirlives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


L WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the tel by mail in good 
nt, am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I exported 
all you claim for it. I have let others try it and they all proneunee ita 
very clear, distinct qpaee, as £ as they ever saw for iis size.—{Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. L 
TO A $15 INSTRUMENT.—I have compared your Tele- 
ee field glass costing 615 and with another of Engi manufac 
ture of three inches more length ng $7, and consider the power of yours 
fully ousei se either of the higher priced glasses.—({George H. Norihrop 
Naugatuc 


§ Y MILES.—The French Achromatic Te’ I received ot 
ae faction. Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 
at top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distant.—({M. 
¥. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 


WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST.—The Frencn Achromatic Telescope 
ordered of you some time since is indeed a su instrument. I have fre. 
qrentiy observed the nail heads in a barn w at a distance of half a mile 

‘our times its cost would not induce me to part with it.—{Marquis P 


Truax, Aimo, Ind. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Experimental Spraying in Canada. 





The fact is becoming more and more ap- 
parent in the provinces that systematic 
spraying of fruit trees is profitable and fast 
becoming a necessity. To give additional in- 
formation the department of agriculture 
has published the report of the superinten- 
dent of spraying. It is the duty of this of- 
ficer to thoroughly spray certain orchards 
selected for the purpose and carefully note 
and report upon results. These experi- 
mental sprayings were witnessed by large 
numbers of farmers, in one case the num- 
ber reaching 3000. 

The experiments have fully demonstrat- 
ed that spraying not only increases the per- 
centage of clean fruit, but the specimens 
are larger, brighter, better flavored and 
possess superior keeping qualities, because 
the foliage is protected from injury by in- 
sects and fungi, and develops the fruit 
properly. The following plan was adhered 
to as nearly as possible. The first applica- 
tion is made when the buds are swelling, 
the second just before the blossoms open 
and the third when the blossoms have 
fallen. After this, spray at intervals of 
about 12 days until all danger from scab is 
past. It is probable that three or four 
sprayings will be sufficient. The cost of 
labor and material for an orchard is about 
two cents per tree per application. The 
bordeaux mixture is the standard one with 
paris green added when leaf eating insects 
are present. The department sends free to 
those who apply a little pamphlet giving 
full spraying instructions. 





Canadian Farmers Prospering. 
G. F. MARSH, ONTARIO. 





Business has been very good with the 
Canadian farmer this season. To start 
with the land worked nicely in the spring. 
In many places not more than half the la- 
Lor was required to put it in same condi- 
tion as a year ago. It was a common 
thing to hear a farmer say that his crop 
never went in so easy before. Crops and 
pastures have done well though needing 
rain badly now. Pastures are beginning to 
look brown, but this will affect but little 
the wise dairy man who has put in a suf- 
ficiency of fodder crops to keep his cows 
from failing in their milk through the dry 
spell that we are sure to have for a while. 
Meadows are good; the hay crop will be 
above the average, though shorter than if 
there had been more rain. Fall wheat will 
be a grand crop all round. Alsike clover 
is filling well. Peas are good; in fact, never 
saw them look better. Barley, oats and 
spring wheat are all looking well, but I fear 
will be short, owing to the dry weather. 

Live stock is promising and the demand 
is better than in former years. Cows 
have been in demand at exceedingly good 
figures. Yearlings have sold higher than 
ever before, a great number going to the 
ranches in the states. A great number of 
farmers have sold all their young stock; 
this will make cattle scarce for next year 
and in fact for several years to come. We 
can see the effect already as calves are 
selling for more than double what they 
were worth this time last year. Hogs have 
been high all season, thanks to the good 
name which Canadian bacon and hams en- 
joy in England. The number of hogs is 
increasing each year, as farmers find them 
the most profitable stock they can raise. 
One offset to the good prices for stock of 
all kinds is the fact that the price of feed 
has been away up; but even this will help 
out the farmer who has coarse grain to sell. 
The dairy business has assumed larger pro- 
portions than ever. Ontario farmers are 
rapidly going into dairying and hog raising. 
Fruit as a wholé€ will be a medium crop; 
apples light. Trees in most sections look 
well, although in some places the caterpil- 
lar was very bad. There is no appearance 
of scab as yet, so that fruit growers may 
make as much out of their orchards as if 
there were a heavier crop. Plums are a 
very heavy crop. The curculio has taken 
a few but there will still be plenty left. 


NEW YORK. 


Campville, Tioga Co, July 20—The dry 
weatheristellingseverely on pastures. Hay 
is all secured in fine condition. Meadows 
failed to realize the early promise of a large 
crop, although new seeding was fair. 
Rye and wheat are very heavy. Farmers 





refuse to pay the usual price for rye beaters, 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


8c p bu, as only $3 per ton is offered for 
bound straw. Corn is making rapid growth 
where the ground has been frequently 
stirred. 


East Schuyler, Herkimer Co, July 18— 
The hay crop is immense. A frost nipped 
corn the llth, about two miles from the 
Mohawk river. Simon Finster dropped dead 
recently. He was a well-to-do and influen- 
tial farmer, and will be greatly missed. The 
township has been given a new postoffice 
and a number of agriculturists will come to 
it. It is named Minott. A pole was 
raised at Camp Minott and a flag unfurled 
last week. The Centennial cheese factory 
is making about 1000 lbs of cheese per day. 
Cc. W. Richardson handles the product. 


Flycreek, Otsego Co, July 19—Cows are 
shrinking in milk, owing to shortage of 
feed in pastures. A slight frost on July 13 
did some damage to beans and corn on low 
lands. Henry Duggleby has built an ad- 
dition to his barn. A large crop of hay is 
being harvested. A light crop of potatoes is 
promised on account of the drouth. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, July 18—A. P. 
Gregg called on the farmers of the town re- 
cently in the interests of the American Ag- 
riculturist, and reported having very 
good success collecting and taking new 
names. Mr Gregg is a young man, stirring 
and of a pleasing appearance. Some pas- 
tures are being cut where stock did not run. 
Oats are a very good crop. Corn is not as 
good as usual. Potatoes are not up to an 
average. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, July 19—Potatoes 


have suffered from want of moisture and 
the yield will be largely reduced. Harvest- 
ing is being pushed rapidly. Apples and 
pears will be a failure this year. Pastures 
are getting dry. 

Hartford, Washington Co, July 18—Farm- 
ers are busy. Hay crop is very fine in qual- 
ity as well as quantity. Oats promise a 
good crop. A large acreage was sown this 
year. Corn is looking well. Potatoes are 
fine. The prospect is poor for much of an 
apple crop. Pears and plums are more 
promising. There has been a large flow of 
milk. Dairy produce is very low; many are 
selling butter at 12\%¢c per Ib in trade, and 
some are offering for 12c per lb in cash. Mrs 
F. S. Nelson has sold her farm to M. 
Graham for $1500. 


Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, Julyl8—The early 
potato crop is very light and the long 
drouth is showing its effects on the late 
crop also. Rye yielded well; straw is bring- 
ing $4. Apples are dropping badly and wilil 
not be over 25 per cent of a full crop. No 
pears and plums and few grapes. Farmers 
have been very busy in the rye fields. Rye 
straw is very cheap, only $4 per ton. Po- 
tatoes are drying up. Prices of horses are 
advancing and a good matched team will 
sell any time. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, July 19—Hay 
was secured in fine condition. The weath- 
er is hot and rather dry. The wheat har- 
vest promises to be very fine. Oats, barley 
and potatoes are needing rain. Potato bugs 
are here in force as ustal. All small fruits 
are very light except berries, all kinds of 
which are plentiful. - Hundreds of tons of 
cabbage are usually raised here for ship- 
ment, but the acreage will be somewhat re- 
duced, owing to the ravages of the flea 
beetle, which destroyed the young plants 
before they were set out. 


Lexington, Greene Co, July 20—Forest 
worms are making terrible work on maples, 
and where apple trees are near they are 
completely stripped of their foliage. The hay 
crop was never better. Potatoes and oats 
looking well, but are beginning to feel the 
need of rain. Rye is a good crop. Some are 
pressing the old hay to make room for the 
new crop. It is a question what is to be 
done with all this hay in view of the present 
low prices and the absence of stock. Despite 
the fact that all fruit blossomed heavily, 
there will be a very light crop of all kinds. 


Medway, Greene Co, July 19—The weath- 
er has’ been favorable for haying and 
farmers have improved it. The crop is 
heavy, but of poor quality. There are hun- 
dreds of tons of old hay in farmers’ hands 
that will not pay cost of marketing. All 
vegetation needs rain. Rye and oat crops 
are not as good as last year. Corn and po- 
tatoes are late. Apples are a fifth of a crop 
and falling badly. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, July 19— 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realiz that every farmer has, during the year. s 
thing to sell or ex or some want to be filled, wo 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this © and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

The aGdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. ? 

Copy must be received Fridafto guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but gill be charged at the regular rate of sixty centa 
per line e&ch insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements wil! be set in 
pearl e,no large display type being used, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








HE CHANDLEE FARM FENCE is the best, most durable, 
cheap to buy, — to build, and the stays will stay. Count 
euts wanted. No charge for territory. Address F. R. TALL, 
seneral Agent for N. Y. state, Schenectady, N. Y., or CHANDLEE 
FENCE CO., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED by a young Englishman (married), position on a 
gentleman's place or dairy farm as herdsman. Good ex 

uick milker. References. Address WALTER PAVIT, 
linton St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


perience, 
155 North 





ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 





sale. Write what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 
PER THOUSAND-—Berry Plants. H.[L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N. Y. 





Better Than 
The Others. 


One reader of American Agriculturist in Ohio writes: 


“I am sending you another smail advertisement which 
please insert in the Farmers’ Exchange column of your 
paper. I received more answers from American Agri- 
culturist, and at the least expense, than from any other 


_— Ladvertised in. Iam surprised that more farmers 
o not make use of this column.” 











There is an enormous hay crop and 
the quality is much better than 
for three years past. There has 
been a bad drouth in this’ valley 


this month. Days have been hot and nights 
cool. There was a frost on the morning of 
the llth that injured corn on low ground. 
The drouth has changed the prospects of 
crops very materially. Potatoes were 
looking well, but unless rain falls soon they 
will be a failure. The apple crop is al- 
most a complete failure. Cows are shrink- 
ing in milk. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, July 20— 
Farmers have had fine weather to har- 
vest one of the largest crops of hay ever 
known in this county. Oats, buckwheat 
and potatoes are beginning to suffer from 
drouth. Bugs have infested potatoes the 
worst for years. Rye.is rapidly being har- 
vested with a fairly good yield. Although 
apples fell off quite badly early in June, 
indications point to a fair crop. Pears about 
an average. Quite a number of lambs 
have been sold at from $3.25 to 3.75 per head. 
Garden stuff is not looking extra well. Pas- 
tures are looking well and factories are still 
getting a large supply of milk, with a poor 
market for their products. A number of 
calves are being raised in anticipation of 


- high prices for young cattle. Butter, eggs 


and all farm produce are very low. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, July 19—The 
hail storm on the Fourth did considerable 
damage to crops, especially corn and pota- 
toes. Farmers predict lowest prices for hay 
in 25 years. The indications are that the ap- 
ple and pear crops will be large this year. 
Summer boarders are arriving. String 
beans are selling at 60c per pk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, July 18—Berries and 
cherries are abundant. Crops look well, es- 
pecially corn. Some farmers shipping 20 to 
25 bu berries off small patches. Rain is 
needed badly. Milk trusts are still doing 
business though a good many individual 
milkmen are springing up. 


Center Co—Harvest is over and stories of 
big crops are being told. The biggest yield 





of wheat thus far heard of was cut from a 
field of 10 acres on the state college farm. 
The yield was more than 50 bu per acre. 
Oats will soon be ripe for cutting, but the 

















crop is not as good as expected. The dry 
weather prevented maturing perfectly, and 
it has also had the effect of retarding corn, 
many fields appearing quite spotted. Con- 
siderable threshing has been done, and the 
yield of wheat is about the average. Some 
weevil is found, but not much. 


For Farmers’ Clubs—Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture Prof John Hamilton 
introduces a new and novel feature 
in his department ina_ bulletin soon 
to be issued, giving forms of constitutions 
and by-laws for farmers’ organizations. 
Prof Hamilton, in his travels about the 
state, whenever he came across a farmers’ 
association which seemed to be working 
well and told in the increased intelligence 
and prosperity of the farmers, gave the 
matter some study and also obtained the 
rules and regulations of government of the 
organization, and the forthcoming bulletin 
is a digest of the best of all the matter thus 
obtained. It will be published for the guid- 
ance of similar clubs, and as an inspiration 
to organize similar associations in every 
community. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffield Co, July 18—Haying is 
over; a good crop. Wheat is generally good. 
Potatoes on light land suffered from drouth 
but on good land they are looking fine. 
Some are beginning to dig. Corn is very 
backward. Fruit of all kinds will be light. 
Farm products are mostly very low. 





Sugar Beets Are Doing Well. 





Interest in this new crop is keen, esp@- 
cially in the sections where it is being 
grown on a commercial scale for the first 
time. There are many such places in the 
middle and central states, especially in 
New York and Michigan. In California 
the drouth has seriously reduced the acre- 
age and prospective supply of beets, for 
the first time in years in Nebraska the 
crop promises well, the New Mexico, Utah 
and Oregon factories bid fair to have a 
good crop, and this is also true of the beets 
growing in the middle states. 

. A. Bassett, at Afton, Chenango Co, 
one of the many New York state farmers 
who are growing this new crop, writes us: 


“My beets are on ground that was 
in strawberries last year, and were 
sown May 18 with a hand 
seed drill, 18 to 20 inches apart; 600 Ibs fer- 


tilizer was used per acre. They came up in 
eight days, but there were some missing 
places in the rows. I cultivated them out 
June 8, hoed and thinned out June/13 to 18. 
On July 8, sample beet measured 14 inches 
from crown.-to top of leaves, eight inches 
erown to tip of root, and but 1% inches in 
diameter where crown was cut off.” 





Country Produce [larkets. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, peaches $1 25@ 
175 p bu, green peas 50c, green beans 30@ 
46c, asparagus 80c p dz bchs, radishes }0@ 
75c p 100 bchs, beets 1 75@1 85, beans 1 20@ 
1 30 p bu, potatoes 2@2 50 p bbl, corn 36@39c 
p bu, oats 32@34c, bran 12 50@13 50 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 20@21, middlings 14@16, 
loose hay 6@9, timothy 6@8 50, clover 4 50@ 
6 50, oat straw 4@5, rye 6@7 50. Strictly 
fresh eggs 12@13« p dz, live chickens 13@14c 
p lb, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 10@lic, ducks 
12@13c, dressed chickens 14@ié6c, turkeys 
12@13c.. 


At Syracuse, red raspberries 10c p at, 
black. raspberries 5c, currants 4@7c, cher- 
ries $2@2 50 p bu, tomatoes 250 p era, 
peaches 2, peas 50c, onions 60@70c p bu, 
huckleberries 8c p qt, beans 1 25@1 75 p bu, 
potatoes 1@1 10. Dressed ducks 10@15c p 
Ib, chickens 15c, live ducks 9@10c, chickens 
11@12c, strictly fresh eggs 15@15%c' p dz. 
Calf skins 1 40@1 60 each, hides 714c p Ib; 
good unwashed wool 17c, fine washed 17c, 
rye straw 7@10 p ton, oat 6@7, timothy hay 
9@10, loose hay 10@12, middlings 15, cotton 
= meal 23, mixed oats 38@40c p bu, corn 
oc. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, just a little more business 
has been done, brewers making more in- 
quiry, with some sales; they have also call- 
ed for further deliveries on their early con- 
tracts, and a moderate quantity of stock 
has been moved from first hands. Pos- 
sibly the feeling on the whole is a trifle 
steadier on the more desirable grades of 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





stock. Increasing interest is shown in the 
crop reports, but these are so conflicting 
that it is difficult to form satisfactory es- 
timate of the crop. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 1244@13% 
prime, 10%@11\% 
low to medium, 7144@9% 

N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 


Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 123%4@13% 
prime, 10% 


low to medium, 742@9%% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 34%@6% 
German crop of 1897, 33@40 


The London quotation on Pacific coast 


hops is 8@17c p lb 


NEw YorK—One of our best posted cor- 
respondents in Otsego Co writes American 
Agriculturist the hop crop there will prove 
much lighter than last year. He says this 
is due principally to the great scarcity of 
arms or brancnes to the hop vines in al- 
most every yard. Up to about a month ago 
the main vine clim»ed the pole very rapid- 
ly, but there stopped and failed to throw 
out arms, and manvw yards are very thin in 
the top. Little or no business doing in old 
hops, and hardly enough left to cut any 
figure, probably the smallest amount ever 
known. 

Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 
ended July 16 were 100 bales by F. Karker, 
and 9 by J. E. Dornett. 

The prospects of an average crop of hops 
in the vicinity of Flycreek, Otsego, N Y, are 
Y, are not encouraging, the arms in most 
yards being short and at the tops of the 
poles. Prices for ’97 crop continue low. 

OREGON—The situation in the Oregon hop 
districts is steadily improving and the out- 
look for this season’s crop is good. Some of 
the yards are uneven, but most are in good 
condition. Four contracts were filed with 
the county clerk of Marion county, which 
call for 41,000 pounds of 1898 hops at 10c per 
pound. 

Lice have attacked the hop yards in great 
numbers, but their predaceous enemies, the 
ladybirds, have appeared in enormous 
swarms and are keeping them in check. 

WaASHINGTON—Contracts are being made 
for hops at North Yakima at 9% to 9%c. 
Very few contracts, however, have as yet 
been made at these figures. 

<cacsiglllaluameastiacin 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 18—Although the 
weather was muggy here to-day, there was 
a better attendance of members than for 
some time past. Buyers were anxious to 
obtain the right kind of stock for home 
trade, but most of it had already been 
shipped to N Y by the order of salesmen, 
and this prevented shipment direct to 
home traders. The stock generally shows 
slight effects of heat, and the present 
weather is-very bad for shipping. Prices, 
however, were advanced all around, al- 
though no such change has taken place in 
mM i. No doubt higher prices are antici- 
pated, but that market is still lower than 
Montreal, and also lower than some of the 
interior markets that sell to Canadian buy- 
ers. Letters seen from prominent opera- 
tors in Liverpool and Montreal claim an 
unprecedented make in Canada, and pre- 
dict a 64%c market next month. Transac- 
tions are as follows: Large colored 6,080 
bxs at 6%c, 266 at 7c, 158 at 7c, 100 at 7%c. 
Large white 875 at 6%c, small white 50 at 
7%4c, small colored 40 at 6%c, 125 at 7c, 348 
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at 74%c, 150 at 7%c, 145 at p t consigned 212. 
Total 8,549 against 10,610 last year. Sales 
of creamery butter were 22 pkgs at 16c, 70 
at l7c, 40 cases 1 lb prints at 19c, 20 cases 
5 lb do at 20c. 

At Little Falls the sales were, large col- 
ored 440 at 6%c, 575 at 7c, 290 at 7%c, large 
white 635 at 6%c, 105 at 7c, small white 2524 
at 7c, small colored 736 at 7c, 1307 at 7c. 
Total 6612 bxs. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation remains 
practically unchanged. Despite the warm 
weather and corresponding decrease in milk 
supplies the price is the same as last week. 
Average surplus price is $1.09 p can of 40 
qts, and exchange 2c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 18 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 34,862 2,970 488 
N Y Central. 13,120 131 M4 
XN Y. Ont & West, 29,961 1,772 _— 
West Shore. 14,666 873 556 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,925 162 83 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3.101 — — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 2 = 
N J Central, 2.310 - _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 os 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 = 
Other sources, 4.650 — — 
Total receipts. 171,220 6,555 1,211 
Daily av this week, 24,460 936 164 
Daily av last week, 24,434 1,076 218 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,064 918 172 


A Haying Device—It is a difficult thing 
to get on and off a load of hay; and yet 





both operations are often necessary with 
each load of hay that is drawn in. Make 
a light ladder and hinge it at the rear end 
of the hay rack, so that it can be inclined 
forward on the floor when not in use. When 
ready to load set up the ladder and the 
hay will keep it firmly back against the 
back end of the rack, ready for use either 
in ascending the load. or in coming down 
from it. 
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Have youa Home? 


be can greatly improve its appearance a 


increase its value by fencing the lawn with ex* 


HARTMAN STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


ronan, than iron, cheaper than wood 
nd handsomer than either. 
Does not obstruct the view—steel 


FREE catalogue and circulars. 


post with ornamented top. 
Nice for cemetery lots, school and church grounds, court yards, etc. 
HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. or 277 








Don’t buy until you see our 
Broadway, New Yerk. 
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Guaranteed for two years. 
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Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys,Traps,Harness ¢ 
ee Oe Re een ty beautifully Illus- 4 
+ trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards 

Vy ROS World’s Fair, Atianta Exposition, Nashville Centennial 


Price $44, Alliance Carriage Co. 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, Oo 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Ww heat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1808 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Thicago 0. -.| We | ti | Wa3y,| Bey, | ar ay, 
New York...... 7 78%} 36%} 3044] 29 | .2214 
Boston .......... -- — | 40%] 34%] 33 2815 
OE eee 73 77 33 | 26 24%/ .19 
Bt Louis.........| .71 | .68 "32 | 31 | 24° | 17% 
Minneapolis ...} 86 | .72 30%} .20 23%4} .194g 
London Prer weeel 96 B5%|_ 314 be) 387%) — - 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 
No2 grades| Wheat Corn Oats 
BONS. 546 wee ao 6I% a 33% 19% 
Dec........- | _ 67% | a. y/o _ 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 





This week | Last week 


| One yr ago 
— -_ — nl que - 
10,461,000 | 12,516,000 


15,324, {000 
15,130,000 
_7,008, 000 


Wheat, bu, 
GOON i idenae 
Oats . 


At it, wheat traders have been per- 
haps most interested in the outturn at 
threshing machines. Only moderate sup- 
port has been accorded this cereal and more 
or less heaviness has prevailed. Prices are 
‘now down to a level substantially the same 
as those which ruled at the opening of the 
latest crop year, the sharp advance begin- 
ning in August. The undertone ts one of 
comparative confidence in the stability of 
prices, many believing that conditions war- 
rant a higher level, and that the bears have 
fully discounted the situation, particularly 
with so many returns coming forward of 
disappointing rate of yield. The market 
softens with every show of increased farm- 
ers’ deliveries, yet testimony points to a 
disposition to hold for better than current 
bids. With farmers as a class financially 
better off than in a long time they are able 
to do this, and stocks may show no material 
increase for weeks to come. While it is 
true that the wheat will still be in the coun- 
try if unsold direct from the machines, yet 
the effect will be less disastrous to prices 
than would an enormous movement of new 
wheat. With the market poorly supported 
during much of the first half of July at 67 
@70c p bu for new crop deliveries, it is fair 
to presume that a considerable short inter- 
est has been created; this surmise is borne 
out by the promptitude with which the 
shorts run to cover at every slight scare. 

The last few days have brought some fear 
of impairment to the corn crop by reason of 
the dry weather in many of the leading sec- 
tions, this having its effect on the market. 


19,987 ,000 22,855,000 
5,572, 000 __5, 940, 000 | 





July which sold down to 31%c p bu 
last week, recovered to about  34c, 
and Dec (new crop delivery) went off 


to 32%c, working back toa level better than 34c, 
The trade is not willing to believe that corn 
has been seriously injured, yet regard it 
in a position of some uncertainty, believing 
that considerable damage may result from 
any general continuance of drouth. More in- 
terest is manifested in new crop deliveries, 
such as Dec and May, while the demand for 
old corn for immediate shipment is fair, but 
not urgent. Receipts continue liberal and 
freight rates to the east are very low, corn 
being taken on the basis of %c p bu Chi- 
cago to Buffalo. 

The oats market has been accorded lit- 
tle genuine support, selling down last week 
to a basis of 19c p bu for Sept 
delivery, subsequently recovering to 20c. No 
2 mixed to be delivered any time this month 
22%.@23%c. New crop reports are fairly 
promising as a whole, presaging a liberal 
yield, unless the conditions speedily change 
for the worse. The demand for old oats is 
fair on both domestic and export account 
and receipts are moderately liberal. 

The feature in rye is the independent 
character of the-market, there being more 
or less firmness while other cereals tended 
to heaviness. Receipts are insignificant and 
trade is small, but better inquiry is noted 
for new crop deliveries, presumably for 
shipment to the seaboard. No 2 in store 48@ 
48%4c p bu, No 3 44@46c, Sept 43@44c. 

In grass descriptions of field seeds little 
interest is displayed outside timothy. For 
Aug and Sept delivery a moderate inquiry 
is noted at substantially steady prices 
around $2 50@2 75 p ctl, such transactions 
contemplating seed from the new crop. The 
offerings of old seed are meager with sales 
at 2@2 50 for common to choice. Clover in- 
active on the basis of 4 75 p ctl for contract 
prime; Oct (new) about 5 25. Good _ to 
choice Hungarian by sample 50@60c p. ctl, 
ordinary millet 50@60c, German millet 55@ 
60c, mustard 90c@1 15, buckwheat 90c@1. 


At Toledo. wheat receipts from the new 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


crop continue light up to the present time, 
much of the grain, no doubt, going direct to 
country mills. Farmers throughout O, 
Mich and Ind show considerable indepen- 
dence about selling at current prices, which 
are on the basis of about 74@76c p bu for 
new No 2 red to be delivered at Toledo; 
old a considerable premium. Rye quiet at 
46c p bu for No 2, corn 33@33%c. 
Clover seed a little steadier with contract 
prime about $4 p bu and new Oct delivery 
3 40. 

At New York, winter wheat is in fairly 


good demand on export account with rela- 
tively little doing in spring sown grain. 
The movement from the new crop is rather 
slow and such middle and eastern states as 
ordinarily ship to Toledo, Baltimore, etc, 
show an indisposition to market freely at 
present. Harvesting and threshing are pro- 
gressing rapidly and the trade is deeply in- 
terested in the returns. At this city wheat 
has been selling on the basis of 86@89c p bu 
for old No 2 red winter with 
Sept delivery 72@73c. Flour quiet 
and easy in tone, demand indif- 
ferent. Corn steady to firm on reports of 
dry weather in the west; No 2 mixed in 
store 36@37c p bu, yellow usual premium. 
Oats in fair demand on domestic and export 
account, No 2 mixed in store 27@27%c p bu, 
good to fancy white clipped 30@35c. Rye 
firm at 48@49c p bu on track, barley dull at 
38@50c. Clover seed $4 50@5 50 p ctl, accord- 
ing to quality, timothy 3@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 





1898) 1897 1898) 1897| 1898] 1897 
Chicago, the 100 Ibs . .|$5.40| $5.15| $4.10) $3.50! $5.25 $4.00 














New York. eee] 5.25] 5.20) 4.25) 3.85| 5.00} 4.25 
a EE 5.35} 4.90] 4.20) 3.75] 5.00} 4.25 
Kansas City ......... a 5.0| 4.80! 3.95} 3.35! 4.90] 3.90 
NNER gos nsceainvcs 5.00] 4.95] 4.00} 3.80! 4.75] 4.15 





At Chicago, cattle salesmen have been 
favored with a good demand on both home 
and foreign account; while daily offerings 
were liberal in number and good in quality 
we note a ready clearance of everything at 
all desirable. Quotations as a whole have 
not been moved up but more sales are not- 
ed at the upper level of prices. Within 
the past week or ten days a great many 
cattle have gone over the scales at $5 and 
better, choice to fancy lots 5 35@5 50. Com- 
mon to good dressed beef and _ shipping 
steers 4 35@4 65, rough lots usual discount. 
The foreign markets have shown consider- 
able “gimp” with apparently a ready out- 
let for the arrivals of our prime American 
beef. 


Fey export steers, $5 25@5 40 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 15 

Gesd to extra, 1150 to Sanners, 2 25@3 00 

1450 Lbs, 4 75@5 15 Feeders, 3 TH@4 65 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 23@4 60 

Ibe, 425@465 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 T5@4 85 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@7 5 
Milch cows. each, 25,45 


heifers, 4 25@4 75 
Fair to good cows, 3 00 
Four cent hogs are favorites with the 
packers, and the market has held close 
to that figure for many weeks. Within the 
past few days fancy heavy droves have 
sold rather better than that, but the rank 
and file of current arrivals go over the 
scales at 4c and a shade less. The market 
is in a healthy condition, with a good home 
consumption and a_ continuance of the 
splendid foreign demand. During 12 mos 
ended June 30, we shipped’ abroad bacon, 
hams, pork and lard to the value of 106 
million dollars, against 78 millions a year 
earlier, there being distinct gains in both 
tonnage and value in every instance. 

Sheep quotations cover a wide range be- 
cause of the variable quality of arrivals, 
a good many culls appearing, which per- 
force go at a big discount ender figures 
paid for desirable mutton. As a whole the 
market is steady to firm and fairly active 
outside poor lots, which are materially low- 
er than a month ago; some common west- 
ern lambs which have sold within the past 
few days at a little better than 4c p lb, 
brought 5@5%4c three and four weeks ago. 
Current prices include good to choice na- 
tive and western sheep at $4 25@5 25, culls 
and common droves 3@3 75, yearlings and 
lambs 4 25@6 65. 

At Buffalo, cattle prices moved up 10@15c 
Monday of this week when 120 cars came 
on sale. Butcher steers $4 40@4 85, shipping 
cattie 4 80@5 10, tops 5 25@5 35, cows and 
heifers 3 25@4 50, stock cattle 3 50@4 50. 
Veal calves strong at 6@6 25. Hogs opened 
slow Monday with 80 double decks, but 
turned a shade better. Yorkers 4 05@4 10, 








medium and heavy 4 15@4 20. Sheep dull 


and lower; Monday’s receipts 17 cars. Mix- 
ed sheep 4 50@4 65, choice muttons and 
yearlings usual premium, spring lambs 
6 50@6 60 for best and 5 50@6 for fair to 


good. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fairly good de- 
mand and a shade higher Monday of this 
week when 55 cars came on sale. Nearly 
all classes of buyers represented, the mar- 
ket being in a healthy condition, with prac- 
tically everything readily salable. 

Extra, 1450 Ang tg lbs, $4 90@o 10 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 300 Ibs, 475@485 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@39 
Fair, boa to 1100 Ibs, 420@4 70 Heifers. 700 to 1100 ibs, 3 734 5 
Common, 700 to 906 lbs, 3 70@4 10 Bologna cows, p hd, 8 M@15 09 
Rough, half-fat, 375@4 20 F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@48 () 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal calves, 5 AK@6 00 

In the hog market there is no particular 
reason for fault finding comparing the first 
of this week with previous conditions. Mon- 
day’s supply was 35 double decks, general 
activity prevailed. Heavy droves $4 10@ 
412%, medium 410@415, yorkers 4 10@ 
4 12%. Sheep trade without important 
change, prices substantially steady, with 
Monday’s supply 25 cars. Prime wethers 
4 65@4 70, good 4 50@4 55, common to choice 
yearlings 4@5, and spring lambs 4 50@6. 

At New York, cattle steady with the bet- 
ter grades firm under only moderate of- 
ferings. A ready outlet is noted for de- 
sirable dry cows and bulls suitable for 
butcher purposes. Transactions are on the 
basis of $4 75@5 25 p 100 lbs for prime na- 
tive steers, fancy a slight premium, dry 


cows 2 50@4 25. Veal calves active and 
firm at 5@6 50 for good to choice. Hogs 
dull and nearly steady at 4 25@4 50. Sheep 


in moderate supply and readily salable 
when desirable at prices about as high as 
anything recently touched; inferior to 
prime 3@5, fair to extra lambs 6 50@7 25. 

At London, American steers 11@11%c p Ib 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator 
beef 9%4c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





According to official reports the exports 
of butter and cheese from the U Sin 
pounds for the fiscal year ended June 30 
were as follows: 


1898, lbs 1897, Ibs 
Butter, 25,204,733 31,037,297 
Cheese, 50,373,433 50,174,632 
Oleo, 4,291,398 4,683,782 
Oleo oil, 132,578,527 112,588,957 


The Butter Market. 


With the advent of really hot weather 
and the consequent deterioration of pas- 


tures, comes the news that _ receipts 
of butter at western points are 
falling off to some extent. Cal- 


culations so far show a probable decrease, 
as compared with last year, of over 5 per 
cent in the entire western make. Prices 
continue on a fair basis and the demand 
is sufficient to keep current offerings well 
under control. New York state and the 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





When an Article has’ such well 
known and fully established repu- 
tation as to be sought after by the 


people of foreign lands as well as nearer 
home, it is clearly good evidence that the 
article has real merit. This is what is oc- 
curring with the long celebrated Fearless 
railway horse-powers and Fearless thresh- 
ers and cleaners, that have been made for 
nearly forty years at the old reliable Em- 
pire agricultural works, George D. Harder, 
proprietor, Cobleskill, N Y. A good num- 
ber of orders come to Mr Harder from oth- 
er lands, and no American manufacturer in 
this line has a better established trade than 
he. He does a great deal in manufactur- 
ing fine round silos, and is headquarters for 
silo machinery. 


There is Probably no Other Fruit that 


can be so easily grown and that is so uni- 
versally a favorite as the strawberry, and 
it is surprising how many country and ru- 
ral families there are who are without this 
delicious fruit in their garden. Potted 
grown plants have a great advantage over 
layer plants from the fact that when set 
out in the late summer or fall, they will 
bear an abundant crop the next season. T. 
J. Dwyer & Son of Cornwall, N Y, make 
quite a specialty of furnishing potted 
plants, and have a ‘large number of the 
best varieties on hand. They also carry 2 
full line of first class nursery stock. Men- 
tion this paper and write to them for their 
summer and autumn catalog which will 
be mailed free. 














east show an output only a little short of 
the highest point reached last season. The 
price at this writing is 17c for fancy cream- 
eries against 15c last year. Demand holds 
satisfactory. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Choice 
creamery 164%4@17%c p Ib, prints 17@18c, 
dairy 15@16c. 

At New York, current receipis are being 
handled satisfactorily. Creamery western 
extras 17%c p Ib, firsts 1644%@lic, N Y cmy 
extras 16%c, firsts 15%@1l6c, N Y dairy fcy 
154%@l16c, firsts 14@14%c, Welsh tubs fcy 15c, 
western imit cmy extras l4c, firsts 12@13c, 
western factory extras 12%¢, firsts 12%c. 

At Syracuse, good to choice creamery 
17%.@18c p lb, dairy 13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Choice cream- 
ery 19c p lb, prints 20c, dairy l4c. 

At Cincinnati, demand good. Fcy Elgin 
cmy i8c p lb, Ohio cmy 14@l5c, ch dairy 
10%c. 

At Boston, the market holds a position of 
fair strength. Vt and N H assorted sizes 
17%4c p lb, northern N Y 17%c, western 17@ 
17%c, creamery northern firsts 16@16%4c, 
eastern 16@17c, western firsts 16c, dairy ex- 
tra 15c, N Y dairy extra lic, N Y and Vt 
firsts 14c, western dairy 138c, western imit 
emy extra 13%4c, western ladles extra 13c, 
extra northern cmy in boxes 1714%4@18c, in 
trunks 18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Although the receipts of cheese at the 

principal market centers lately have been 


larger than a month ago the _ gen- 
eral tone is one of strength. Ow- 
ing to unforeseen complications the 
export trade has not been par- 


ticularly active, but future developments 
may increase the outlet. Most of the trad- 
ing has been done on a basis of 7@7%4c for 
fancy colored and white. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. 
Cream cheddars 7@7%c p lb, flats 7@7%c, 
skims 3@5c, imit Swiss 12@13c. 

At New York, the feeling is fairly 
steady. N Y large colored fcy 7@7%c p lb, 
ch 6%@7c, large white fcy 7c, ch 6%@7c, 
good to prime 64@6%c, small colored fcy 
7l4c, white fcy 74c, good to ch 6%@7c, com- 
mon to fair 54%4@6c, skims 2@6c. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c p 


offerings were 28 


At Ogdensburg, the 
Sales 961 boxes 


lots of 1921 boxes cheese. 
at 7c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. N Y cheddars 
9@9%c p lb, Ohio flats 94%c, limburger 10c, 
imit Swiss 10c. 

At Cincinnati, moderate supplies. Good 
to prime Ohio flat 74%,@8c p lb, prime family 
favorite 8c, twins 8%c, Y A 9c, N Y ched- 
dars 8%c 

At Boston, no material change in the 
condition of the market. N Y small extra 
74,@74c p lb, large extra 7c, firsts 6%c, Vt 
small extra 7@7\%c, large extra 7c, firsts 6c, 
western twins extra 7@7\%c, fair to good 
5@6c, Ohio flat extra 6%c, fair to good 5@6c, 
sage cheese extra 7@8c. 


Factory Notes. 


Fall Brook cheese factory, Otsego Co, N 
Y, received during May 126,864 lbs milk, 
made 11,994 lbs cheese; paid farmers 54.8c p 
100 lbs milk, total $695.46. Milford Center 
factory received 127,075 lbs milk, made 12,715 
Ibs cheese, paid 55¢ p 100 lbs milk, total 
700.57. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these. country consignecs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, a fair movement is noted. 
Choice marrow beans $1 45 p bu, fair to 
good 1 20@1 40, medium ch 1 22@1 25, fair 
to good 1 05@1 20, pea 1 20, fair to good 
1 05@1 15, red kidney ch 1 90, fair to good 
1 50@1 80, white kidney 1 20@1 40, yellow 
eye ch 1 40@1 45, Cal lima 1 95@2, green 
peas 70@80c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts not burdensome 

and market generally firm. N Y and Pa 


prime to fancy 14@15c p dz, western 13@ 
14c, southwestern $3@3 25 
2 55@3. 

At Boston, strictly choice stock in steady 
Nearby and Cape fcy 18c p dz, 


p case, seconds 


demand. 
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eastern ch fresh 14@15c, fair to good 13c, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 14@15ic, Mich selected 
14c, No Ohio and Ind fresh 13@13%c, west- 
ern fair to good 12@13c, seconds $2 50@2 75 
Pp case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, all grades in good supply 
and fair demand. New apples $2@3 p bbl, 
pears 3@5, peaches 1 25@1 50 p_ carrier, 
plums 1@1 50, grapes 1 50@2 50 p 24-lb case, 
cherries 4@9c p lb, currants 4@7c p qt, rasp- 
berries 2@5c p pt, huckleberries 6@8c p qt, 
blackberries 3@5c, gooseberries 4@6c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, substantially steady. 
Coarse corn meal 66@67c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 92%@95c, chops 65c, western 
winter bran $13 p ton, spring bran 13 50@ 
13 75, winter middlings 15, sharps 17, red 
dog spring 16 50, linseed oilmeal 20 50, rye 
feed 13, screenings 40@55c p 100 lbs, cotton 
seed meal 18 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, desirable grades rule 
steady at full prices. Prime hay 77%c p 
100 lbs, No 2 50@65c, No 3 30@40c, mixed 
clover 40c, clover 30@35c, gradeless 20@30c, 
long rye straw 25@40c, oat 26@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, no particular change. 
Green cow and steer skins 7144@8c p lb, bulls 
6%@7c, extra heavy sheep pelts 90c@$1 20 
each, horse hides 2 20@2 35. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, the market is generally 
steady. Long Island prime $2 25@2 50 p 
bbl, Jersey 2 25@2 50, southern Rose prime 
2 50, fair 2 25@2 30, Chili red 1@2 25. 

At Boston, fairly active at quotations. 
New southern Rose and Hebron $3@3 25 p 
bbl, fair to good 2 75, No 1 red varieties 
2 50@2 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of dressed light, 
live is in good supply. Dressed western 
turkeys 7@8c p lb, Phila chickens 12@18c, 
western chickens 13@15c, N Y and Pa fowls 
914@10c, western 9%c, southwestern 9@9%%c, 
ducks 7@10c, squabs ch large white $2 p dz, 
mixed 1 50@1 75, small 1 25. Live spring 
chickens 12@12%c, fowls 10%c, roosters 6%c¢, 
turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 75c@ 
1 25. 

At Boston, dressed poultry about steady, 
live in fair demand. Dressed north- 
ern and eastern chickens ch large 
18@20c Dp Ib, common to good 
10@15c, fowls extra ch 12@13c, common 
to good 8@10c, western iced turkeys 8@9c, 
toms 1@se, broilers 13@15c, fowls 914@10c, 
roosters 51%4@6c, live fowls 10c, common 9c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 12@13c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply. Beets $1@1 25 p 100 bchs, 
cabbage 4@5 p 100, cucumbers 40@60c p bu 
box, celery 10@25¢ p dz bchs, carrots 1 p 
100 bchs, green corn 1 50@2 p 100, lettuce 
50@75c p bbl, onions 1 50@2 50, peas 1 50@ 
2 p bag, radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, string 
beans 1@1 75 p %-bbl bskt, squash 50c@1 p 
bbl cra, tomatoes 1@2 p bu box, turnips 
1@1 50 p bbl. 





Potash, wood ashes, kainit and tobacco 
stalks are sources of potash. 
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Seal Your Jelly 


oA and preserves by pouring @ 
ttle melted raffine on top of 
each glass and jar. 1t will harden 
immediately and form a cover- 
ing that will keep the preserves 
sweet, clean, and as soft and 
fresh at the top as at the bot- 
tom. Perfectly pure, tasteless. 
odoriess, air-proof, water- 
proof, acid-proof, and @ pro- 
tection against vermin 
and mould. 
Paraffine is sold in pound packages 
for household use at drug, grocery 
and general stores. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


Seat eeae, 






















DIRECT 
FROM 


Fep b buggies, road a yogens, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wa 
ons, bicycles a and harness. No mi 
dle men. tabs ents. A amali p per 
cent. of protit a ove —_— cost of 
building. ent. below 
—— Prices. ar freight prepaid. 

cials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
per « th City” Biopele. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE 00. 
Box B, Binghamton, N. X. 








ee table Business 


ON A LIMITED CAPITAL. 
mancan make a good living d: 

for his neighbors. They are better 
and cheaper than the po A wells. The 


STAR DRILLING W MACHINE 


He in the gee Waite , ps 
m illustrated catalogue. [t’s Free. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 
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Sugar Hoel Seed 


How to grow the best seed of 
A New Book. the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
European producers who have aa in the 
business for 100 years. The onl aly book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 
The author, Lewis S. Ware, has eee 20 
yéars to this ae a £2.00, , postpa 
Catalogue F and = other 
publications. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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mt BUCKEYE 


“Well Sown is Half Grown.” 


P.P. MAST & CO.'% 


All these 
DRILLS. 
Qencrthen them and our Buckeye FEeRriLizer Dritts, BUCKEYB 
RIDING AND WALEING CULTIVaTORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 







STEEL FRAME 
GRAIN DRILL 


In buying a Drill shonld seek 
that = we ipa . 


AS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
ae a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES BASILY: 
a rachet device which wil 
drive the feed from either wheel so that 





All ground may be sown in turning either way. 
ord qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 


for catalogue and circulars which fully 


14 CANAL SrT., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Vereen HOUSES, PHILADELPHIA. P 
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Santiago Is Ours. 
The formal surrender of Santiago was 
made last week, and the American flag 
now floats over the city. Gen Toral sur- 
rendered on the basis of a return of the 
Spanish soldiers to Spain and the govern- 
ment has now the problem of transporting 
10,000 troops. This will be done in neutral 
vessels. The surrender includes the city 
with all its harbor defenses and about 
two-thirds of the province of Santiago 
de Cuba. The surrender is a source of 
great gratification as a bombardment must 
have entailed loss of life. yen Shafter’s 
orders were specific and had Toral refus- 
ed to surrender, the bombardment would 
have opened with every gun that could 
be brought to bear, including the big guns 
of the navy. The campaign against San- 
tiago lasted two weeks and the loss on 
both sides was very heavy. The city was 
in a desperate plight and there could have 
been but one end eventually. Santiago’s 
fall makes the way clear for the Porto 
Rico campaign, and the sailing of Wat- 
son's squadron for the coast of Spain. 





Porto Rico Next—Now that Santiago 
has fallen, attention will be turned to 
Porto Rico, and anexpedition of 25,000 men 
under command of Gen Miles will be start- 
ed at once. The government has plenty of 
transports and there should be little delay 
in starting. The navy willco-operate, which 
it can do much better than at Santiago, 
owing to the ability of the ships to get 
within easy range without danger from 
mines. Comparatively little trouble is an- 
ticipated in taking the island. 





Yellow Fever Appears—The much 
dreaded yellow fever has appeared among 
the troops at Santiago, and everything 
possible is being done to stamp out the 
disease. Now that the city has fallen, a 
large part of the troops can be withdrawn, 
and this will in part prevent the spread 
of the dread disease. 


* Wounded Coming North—The wounded 
are being sent home from Santiago as rap- 
idly as possible. Many have been landed at 
Atlanta, Mobile and other southern ports, 
but hereafter they will be brought far- 
ther north where it is cooler and healthier. 





Italy Threatens Colombia—An Italian 
squadron under Admiral Candiani is on its 
way to Cartagena to seize the custom 
house there, Owing to Colombia’s non-set- 
tlement of an Italian claim. The claim 
had its origin during the rebellion in Co- 
lombia in 1885. An Italiancitizen was sus- 
pected of giving aid to the rebels and all 
his property was confiscated. The matter 
was finally referred to President Cleve- 
land as arbitrator, and he awarded the 
claimant $300,000. This the government of 
Colombia has neglected to pay. 


Gold from Klondike—Twenty miners on 
thesteamer Cottage City have brought out 
$750,000 in gold dust and drafts. Good strik- 
es have been made on a new branch of 
Eldorado, Bonanza, French Creek and 
Skookum Gulch. The steamer City of Se- 
attle brings out 18 miners and half a mil- 
lion in gold and drafts. It is estimated that 
the Canadian government will collect roy- 
alty on about $10,000,000 this year. 


Protection from Fever—The war depart- 


ment is giving close attention to the fever 
question. It has decided to remove the 
troops at Santiago at the earliest moment 
possible to the highlands at the rear. The 
troops necessary to guard the town will 
probably be immunes, two regiments of 
which are now at Santiago. 





From Many Points—United States Sen- 
ator Kenney of Delaware is on trial, 
charged with aiding and abetting the de- 
faulting teller of the First national bank 
of Dover.——A bill for a cable to Hawaii 
will be introduced at the next session of 
congress. A furious storm in the north 
Pacific damaged a number of river boats 
being towed to the Yukon.——Lieutenant 
Carranza, the Spanish spy who has made 
so much trouble in Canada, is supposed to 
have sailed for home.——The mines have 





been ordered up from the principal har- 
bors and rivers in the United States.—— 
Admiral Cervera is a prisoner at Annapolis. 
His men are confined at Portsmouth, N H. 
——A board of survey has decided that the 
Spanish 


cruisers Cristobal Colon and In- 
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HURRAH FOR 


fanta Maria Teresa, part of Cervera’'s 
squadron, can be saved, and they may be- 


come a part of our navy.——Portugal fears 
that a civil uprising in Spain will be fol- 
lowed by one at Lome.——lIt is reported 


that Gen Blanco attempted suicide 
when told of the,destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet. An uprising in China is making 
trouble for the imperial government.—- 
The bond subscriptions have closed with 
six times the issue subscribed. 

Of 1584 wounded, only 68 have died. 
Lieut John J. Blanden, officer of the deck 
on the Maine when she was destroyed, has 
died. His death was the result of the shock 
to his nerves. He was one of the survivors 
ot the Trenton, wrecked in the Samoan hur- 
ricane.——The Olivette arrived in New York 
last week, bringing wounded from Santiago. 
——It is believed that the government will 
maintain a military government in San- 
tiago at present, despite hints from the Cu- 
bans that they are prepared to undertake 
the administration of affairs there. 














Anthrax. 
Cc. W. H. has some _ young pigs; 
their nose and ears became _ purple 


and one died in a few days. One seemed 
to choke before its ears became purple. 
This disease is one of the forms of anthrax, 
which affects the pigs, caused by a 
bacillus, which gains entrance into the sys- 
tem by the food or from wounds about the 
mouth or nose. 

When a derangement of this sort makes 
its appearance among sucking pigs, the 
udder of the mother should be well washed 
and bathed in a lotion made by mixing 2 
teaspoonfuls of carbolic acid to-a pint of 
water, as it is considered that some of the 
bacilli may be lodged about the udder of 
the sow. The nose and ears of the af- 
fected pig should be well washed with a 
little of the above lotion twice a day and 
in bad cases scarify the ears and nose be- 
fore washing them. Also give each pig 
two to four weeks old, 10 drops each of the 
oil of gaultheria and tincture of chloride of 
iron at a dose in a teaspoonful of sweet oil 
twice a day. Oatmeal and milk is the best 
food for young pigs. 


En 

Crop Conditions continue fairly favor- 
able, taking the country at large, and no 
important changes have taken place since 
our reports of a week ago. Haying is 
nearly completed in the northern states, 
small fruits are well out of the way, apples 








[From the Minneapolis Juurnal 


THE FOURTH! 


and potatoes are doing fairly well and pas- 
tures have received some benefit from re- 
cent rainfall. The grain harvest is. pro- 
gressing rapidly, winter wheat threshing 
has been delayed to some extent by rains, 
and in the lower edge of the spring wheat 
territory the crop is being cut. The US 
climate and crop bulletin of the weather 
bureau for the week ended July 11 says 
that “corn has continued to/make progress 
and the general outlook is promising; cul- 
tivating has been generally finished except 
in the more northerly sections and the 
crop is in tassel as far north as Mich 
and Wis.”’ 











Life Insurance-~ 


In its best form for the protection of Your 
Family, Yourg Estate, or For Investment 
is issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t, 
Home Office, Newark, N, J. Write for Information 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Philadelohia. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO.. Ltd.. 











Iiss Manda‘s 
Turnip Patch. 


By Kate Wheeler. 


O I understand you to say 
that there hasn’t been a 
death in this village of 18 
families in twenty years?” 
“Yes, and you are the first 
doctor that has ever prac- 
ticed in the place.” “Well, well,” slowly 
replied Dr Benton, nodding his head that 
was covered with brown hair streaked 
with white, “it is very remarkable. Have 
you an idea, after so long a_ period of 
healthfulness, what has caused so many 
of the people here to take the fever?” 

“No, I don’t knew as I know,’ replied 
Mrs Evens, the blacksmith’s wife, from the 
bed where she lay prostrated with the fev- 
er. “John says it is the drouth, but I 
am sure our family is sick because Miss 
Manda’s turnip patch was a failure this 
fall. She has for years raised a fine patch 
of turnips and divides with us. Her fam- 
ily is small. The two nephews she has 
raised couldn’t of course eat up a turnip 
patch alone, cand as she says, she don’t 
miss the turnips she gives away.” 

There was a strange smile on the kindly 
open countenance of Dr Benton, as he 
straightened his somewhat bent shoulders 
and stroking his short dark beard re- 
plied, thoughtfully: ‘The lady of whom 
you speak must raise an enormous turnip 
patch, for every one of the ten families I 
have visited here during the past week 
affirms that she has for years, until this 
fall, supplied them with turnips.” 

“No, it is not so big, but she seems to 
have better luck gardening than the rest 
of us here.”’ 

Dr Benton was all curiosity to see the 
old maid who was accredited with making, 
for twenty years, gratuitously, the health 
of the little village, New Jerusalem. He 
had never known one of his profession to 
do greater good than this obscure woman 
was constantly performing. And, yet, 
these people received her beneficence as 
though it were the most indifferent thing 
in the world, not realizing that she still 
needed sympathy for the great desolation 
that had ceme to her years before on the 
death of her parents and later by the loss 
of an only widowed brother; who left her 
as a legacy his two helpless little boys. 

Not for a moment, however, did Miss 
Manda Higgins consider her efforts in any 
way connected with the health of New Jer- 
usalem. To be sure the place had natur- 
ally a healthful location, being situated on 
an open, graduated elevation not unlike 
the old Jerusalem of song and story, but 
only in situation did they resemble, for the 
country was not rocky, but the ground 
smooth, being covered the greater part of 
the year with a beautiful verdure that 
grew right to the edge of the low bank of 
the little stream that ran along at the 
foot of the elevation. The surrounding 
country was dotted with farms and here 
and there a motte of live oaks broke the 
monotonous smoothness. No doubt the 
healthful location as well as Miss Manda’s 
turnip patch contributed to the health of 
the villagers. No physician had ever lo- 
cated in the place, never having had en- 
couragement from the people. In fact, 
they had, generally speaking, formed an 
unreasonable prejudice against the pro- 
fession, amounting to crankiness. It was 
twenty miles to the town where the near- 
est doctor resided, and the people who had 
been seized with the strange fever and 
found the necessity of a physician had 
sent for Dr Benton, a man noted not only 
for his skill in medicine, but for his un- 
bounded charity. 

His curiosity to see and know Miss Hig- 
gins was destined to be gratified a fort- 
night after his professional visit to the 
blacksmith’s wife, for Miss Manda, whom 
everybody believed proof against. all ail- 
ments, fell ill with fever, caused by her 
untiring devotion in nursing the sick. So 
ill was she that she reiuctantly consented 
to the services of Dr Benton. 

If that gentleman had expected to see 
a very striking person in the little woman, 
he was doomed. to |. disappointment. A 
small, dark-eyed woman, perhaps 45 years 
of age, lay back among the snowy pillows, 
as he entered the three-roomed cottage. 
She jay. perfectly.’ sti, her smooth, thin 
face flushed, her bright eyes unusually 
bright with the fever that held her captive. 


r 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


One little thin, brown hand lay outside on 
the white cover. Mrs Evens, the black- 
smith’s wife, who sat near the bed, rose to 
meet the doctor as he was shown into the 


“ room by Jim and John Higgins, Miss Man- 


da’s nephews. Miss Manda, who had so 
long consulted others comfort before her 
own, wouldn’t permit the doctor to diag- 
nose her ease until he had refreshed him- 
self by a cup of coffee that Mrs Evens had 
thoughtfully prepared before his arrival. 

“I verily believe, doctor,” said Grandma 
Evens, jokingly, while he sipped his cof- 
fee, ‘that Miss Manda couldn’t die happy 
unless every one around her was comfort- 
able.”’ - 

“That would be such an impossible thing 
under the circumstances that I don’t think 
she could expect such an unnatural thing; 
but there is no danger of her dying yet. 
Her fever can be broken and she will soon 
be about, I hope.”’ 

Dr Benton, though he seldom tried to 
deceive a patient in regard to his real 
condition, now spoke more cheerfully than 
he really felt, and said to the boys at the 
gate that night as he took his departure, 
in reply to their anxious inquiries in re- 
gard to their aunt’s condition, that it 
would take good, careful nursing to bring 
her through. “She had remained up too 
long nursing others after being stricken 
with the fever,’’ he said. 

The boys more than carried out his in- 
structions during the anxious days that 
followed. Though Jim was 18 and John 
16, they never had had experience in nurs- 
ing the sick, but now that the being they 
loved most on earth was laid low, they 
ministered to her with loving devotion, her 
every want being anticipated by one or the 
other. They watched uncomplainingly by 
her pillow through the long, lone watches 
of the night. She never screamed out in de- 
lirium, but sank slowly but surely, ap- 
parently losing all interest in life. 

“There really isn’t much use for me to 
get well, doctor,’’ she said one day when 
they were arranging the pillows that she 
might rest more easily. “The boys are 
almost grown now and will be making 
hom@s for themselves, and what possible 
interest can they or anyone else feel in a 
childish old maid, who has outlived her 
usefulness? Yes, I think it for the best for 
me to rest now, I am so tired.” Soon 
afterward she sank into a deathlike stupor, 
her breathing only indicating that life re- 
mained. 

Dr Benton remained until the crisis 
should pass. Kind neighbors, too, remem- 
bering her unselfish devotion to them, were 
constant in their attendance on the little 
woman. At last, at death’s door they saw 
the true greatness of this noble soul. Not 
great in deeds that the world makes much 
noise about. In fact, she was ignorant 
of many of the current topics of the day. 
When some enthusiastic admirer of Pres- 
ident Cleveland had told her with much 
animation of his re-election, she had re- 
plied calmly in her low, thin voice: ‘Well, 
I can’t help it, it don’t seem to make much 
difference to us here who’s president. New 
Jerusalem has been New Jerusalem ever 
since I can remember.” The greatest in- 
terest she really had in life was to relieve 
suffering of all kinds. 

After several hours of unconsciousness, 
Miss Manda opened her eyes. The set- 
ting sun cast a golden ray through the 
parted white curtains against her pillow. 
Not a sound struck her ear. She was 
free from pain; she thought she never feit 
so rested in her life. She wondered all 
at once why she was in bed at that hour; 
then as she attempted to rise she found 
that she was helpless. She wondered where 
she was and why everything was so still. 
She thought she heard a sob in the still- 
ness, and there by the fireplace she saw 
John sitting in a chair, his back to her, her 
white cat pressed against his face, his 
form convulsed by some strong emotion. 
Through the open door that led into an 
adjoining room she saw Jimmy, his face 
downward on his arms that rested on a 
table. Dr Benton stood by his chair, now 
and then stooping over as if whispering 
consolation to the unhappy boy. Several 
of the neighbor-women stood by the table, 
weeping silently. 

All at once Miss Manda realized what it 
all meant; why they were al! so stricken 


with grief. She had been sick unto death 
then; how long she did not know. They 
evidently thought her dying. Was it pos- 
sible her death could so deeply affect 


them all? Her nephews were inconsolable, 
the neighbors’ hearts were wrung, and even 
strong Dr Benton was deeply moved. And 
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all this grief was for her, a poor little old 
maid! Though she was satisfied she nev- 
er had had an enemy, the realization that 
she was deeply loved and necessary to 
the happiness of many filled her heart with 
joy unspeakable. She could not move, but 
possibly she could speak and comfort the 
mourners. 

“Dr Benton,” she 
so weakly that it was little louder 
than a whisper. Her voice had never 
been strong, but gentle and soothing. But 
now, faint as it was, it reached them all 
and they hastened to her bedside. Perhaps, 
they thought, in her last moments she had 
revived sufficiently to speak. 

“Dr Benton,” she said faintly, the catch 
in her voice that was habitual breaking 
nd sentence. “How long—have I—been 
sick?” 

“Three weeks,” he replied, tears gather- 
ing in his blue eyes. “But you are going 


called weakly, 


to get well now and make us all so 
happy.” 

“Yes. I am going to get well since you 
all wish it,” she said, with an attempt at 


a smile. “I think Jimmie and Johnnie need 
me a little longer.” 

“We do, we do,” came simultaneously 
from the two boys. Each one of her lit- 
tle hands was pressed between their larg- 
er ones. Tears of joy ran unrestrainedly 
down their cheeks. 

“We will work for you always,” said 
Jimmie, “and make your life happier than 
it has ever been.” Here the doctor inter- 
posed, enjoining silence, saying that the 
danger wasn’t all over yet; that Miss 
Manda must be kept quiet several days. 
And seeing it would now be safe to leave 
his patient in the hands of such faithful 
nurses he took his departure. 

The boys, true to their word, kept their 
auntie from all hard work. Only a little 
light hoeing in the garden she loved so 
well was permitted. During the severest 
drouths Jimmie’s windmill supplied water 
for the evergreen garden. He is married 
now, and Johnnie is off attending a medi- 
cal school. Dr Benton has pursuaded 
Miss Manda to fill the! void in his heart 
and home made years before by the death 
of his wife. In his practice the doctor 


often prescribes turnip patch instead of - 


drugs, and then relates how a little wom- 
an he knows, who is ignorant of physic, 
is more successful as a doctor than he. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT YOR JULY. 





4. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE— 
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com 1 to 2 was an American ornitholo- 

gist. 

From 1 to 3 was an English mathemati- 
cian. 

From 1 to 4 was a Scottish poet in Amer- 
ica. 

From 2 to 4 was a German Orientalist. 

From 3 to 2 was an archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

From 3 to 4 was a French poet. 





From the Prize-Winners, 





We have received your check for $50 as 
the first prize in the baby contest award, as 
per your issue of June 18. Accept our sin- 
cere thanks for the same. We also thank 
those people who cast their votes for our 
baby as we know they voted for a very: 
pretty child, though we were very much 
surprised that she should be awarded the 
first prize.—[J. R. O’Keefe, Grafton Center, 
Mass. 

We thank you kindly for the check sent, 
also for the congratulations for our fortu- 
nate baby boy, who I think was quite for- 
tunate in so large a contest.—[Adelaide K. 
Snow, Leicester, Mass. 





As we grow old it is our fate to lose our 
friends, but the friends we have lost are 
nearer to us than those who remain.—[Max 
Mueller. 





Nature is formless and valueless until re- 
flected in the soul of man. 





The Boy who runs away generally limps 
home. 
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The Birds’ Gossamers. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWBHBLL. 





“Hurry! hurry! you'll get wet!” shouted 
Willie, as he glanced from the window and 
saw his pet Speckle—Speckle was a hen— 
standing wholly unconcerned in the path, 
although the first drops of a sudden shower 
were falling thick and fast. ‘‘Hurry under 
cover, or you'll get drenched!”’ 

“Drenched!”’ repeated grandma from the 
“sunshine corner.” 

“Yes, grandma, sure she will.”’ 

“Oh, I guess not,”’ said grandma quietly. 
“She'll put on her gossamer.” 

“Gossamer!”’ exclaimed Willie thoroughly 
mystified. ‘“‘What do you mean—hens don't 
have gossamers! Even if they did, where 
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“Do all birds have them—these oil cans?” 
asked Willie delighted. 

“Every one,” replied grandma. ‘There! 
look at Speckle. She’s putting on her gos- 
samer now.” Willie looked out on the pi- 
azza, and sure enough, there was his pet 
actually using her oil can, just as grandma 
said. 

“She’s getting ready to run to the barn,” 
laughed grandma. 

Willie ran to the window to watch his 
pet, and before the rain stopped falling, 
Speckle started for the barn, perfectly un- 
concerned. . 

“She doesn’t care a bit, now she’s got her 
gossamer on,” and Willie hurried to the 
hall to get the umbrella. “I’m going to the 
barn to see if the other hens have put on 
their gossamers, too.” 

*‘Notice, while you’re gone, if you see any 














THE SAWYERS. 


{From a Photograph Submitted in Our Camera Contest by Grace Burgess.] 


are their hands to button them up with, 
and besides, where do they carry them 
when the sun shines?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean a really-and-truly gos- 
samer like mamma’s or Dorothy’s,”’ laughed 
grandma, as she “set the heel’’ to grandpa’s 
warm woolen stocking. “I meant Speckle 
would use her oil can, which answers the 
same purpose.” 

“Oil—can!’’ mused Willie, more perplexed 
than before. “Hens haven’t lamps, have 
they?” Grandma couldn’t help smiling at 
the serious little face before her. “And if 
they don't have lamps, what do they want 
oil cans for?” 

“To make gossamers, to be sure,”’ laughed 
grandma gayly. “‘Didn’t you ever see hens 
use their oil cans?’ 

“Why, no—oh, grandma, you're fooling.” 

“Certainly not, my dear,’’ and grandma 
laid down her knitting. Every bird has a 
tiny oil can—most people call it an oil 
gland, but it means the same thing. This 
oil can, or gland, if you please, is situated 
at the base of the tail. It is of great value 
to the birds, for as you know, they don’t 
always have a shelter near at hand, and 
how disagreeable they would feel to be 
drenched to their skins every time it 
rained! To prevent such a catastrophe, 
they have their little oil cans. Into these 


they dip their bills and cover them with oil, 
and then they rub the oil over their feath- 
ers, thus making them waterproof—an im- 
provised gossamer, you see.” 


birds using their oil cans,’’ hinted grandma 
wisely, as she took up her knitting. 
The next time it rains, you go out and 


see, too. 
ee 


The Story of Emma. 
EMMA FAIRBANES. 





Here is one of the stories about a girl 
named Emma, promised in the June 11 is- 
sue: 

Once upon a time, several years ago, 

In a town where wild hedge roses grow, 
And where tall magnolia trees 

Nod their white blooms to the breeze, 
And trains run daily to and fro, 

There dwelt a miss of eighteen or so. 

But outside of these beautiful and desirable 
things the town also had a large population 
of both whites and blacks, the biggest ma- 
jority being among the blacks, the largest 
part of the white population being all con- 
gregated (as if for mutual sympathy) into 
one section. Emma lived in what was 
known as che Y switch of the railroad, on 
five acres of ground bounded in a catacor- 
nered shape by the tracks, the house in the 
middle close to the main track. Emma 
kept house on this place all alone for her 
father, with none for near neighbors but 
colored folks. As the depot was only about 
a hundred yards away and trains were con- 
tinually passing, time was not so long and 
dreary to her as you might suppose. As 
her house was about the nearest inhabited 
by white folks, both friends and strangers 
often made it their stopping place between 
trains, in preference to biding their time 
among.a motley array of all colors of peo- 















Emma was 
always glad to accompany any of them 


ple congregated at the depot. 


back who were destined for the branch 
road line, so as to get the 20 minutes’ ride 
every day which that train spent in switch- 
ing, as it always pulled the coach along 
with it. Well, one bright an~- lovely after- 
noon Emma, in company with a lady friend 
and her two sweet little girls, mounted the 
branch train, the latter homeward bound 
to a station several miles away, the former 
to get the switch ride. But things always 
do go askew in this world when we don’t 
want them to, and to quote cne of the Ta- 
blers, ‘““Everyone knows that a girl can put 
the fastest talking machine to blush and 
not half try.”” Well, there sat the four, 
chattering like magpies, each forgetting 
that she ought to keep an eye outdoors. 
Suddenly a realization came that trees, 
houses and fields were flying by like mad, 
and that Emma was in a very queer posi- 
tion and would have to get off somehow. 
“T’d tell you to not worry, to just come on 
and go home with me, but I haven’t a cent 
to pay your fare with,”’ said the lady. ‘Oh, 
I’ll just have to get off,” said Emma. “I 
don’t want to go, even if they let me ride 
free,’”’ and with that she pulled on the bell 
cord in an excited fashion, which alarmed 
even herself. This instantly brought in a 
brakeman just outside the déor and he was 
in no very amiable mood, looking much as 
if he thought he had a lot of crazy folks to 
contend with. After hearing Emma’s in- 
coherent excuses and her declaration that 
she would have to get off, to please stop 
the train before it went too far, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “I can’t do nothing, 
miss; you’ll have to see the conductor.” 
All this time the train went whirling on. 
But another pull at the bell cord, this time 
from the brakeman, brought the conductor, 
a pleasant-faced young fellow, who, after 
hearing Emma’s story, smiled genially and 
said, ‘‘Never mind, miss, we’ll back the 
train for you,” and that is just what they 
did, putting her down within two miles of 


her home. If any of the Tablers had been 
strolling her way then they would have 
met— 


A round-faced girl, 

Whose hands did twirl 

A broad-brimmed hat by its crown, 
Homeward swiftly bound. 

This Girl Plows.—I am a Nebraska girl 
11 years old and live on a farm of 160 acres. 
I can plow, cultivate and harrow, and milk 
one cow sometimes. I can also Grive horses 
and harness them and go to school. I have 
a sister 16 years old, also a wheel, but it 
is broken now. I think I would rather have 
a pony. When the Y F E goes visiting we 
would be glad to have him stop and see us. 
Mamma would not drive him away.— 
([Farmer’s Daughter. 





Away with War—I would like to sit be- 
side High School Girl No 1, if she will per- 
mit me. I’m no high school girl; never was 
and never will be, but H S G No 1 looks so 
thoughtful and sensible that I would like to 
get a seat as close to her as possible. I think 
this table is very far superior to the old 
folks’ table; they always seem to be squab- 
bling about something or other. Why can’t 
they be peaceable and friendly like ‘‘we 
uns,” and if a dispute does arise why can’t 
they arbitrate it and not go to war about 
it? I don’t believe in war, anyway. I think 
that it is not “fa necessary evil;’’ quite the 
contrary. No nation can call itself thor- 
oughly civilized until it has done away 
with that relic of barbarity. I say, Tablers, 


won’t some of those mothers feel 
like scalping somebody because _ their 
baby didn’t get the prize? But 


they have one consolation; it is generally 
understood that the hqmeliest babies make 
the handsomest men and women. Chatter- 
box of Chautauqua, you’re just my kind. 
Girls don’t take sufficient interest in their 
brothers anyway, or if they do, it’s the 
wrong sort. Now I say, Mr Y F E, why 
don’t you send Madeline to the table? I 
think it isn’t right for you to have her all 
to yourself. Come on, Madeline, I dare say 
there’re as handsome fellows at the table 
as the Y F E.—[Job’s Turkey. 


A City Visit—I think the answer to Clara 


H’s question is “a man.” Have any of the 
readers ever been in New York city? I was 
there last May for abput four weeks. We 
stayed at my aunt’s house, which is up 
town, where there are rocks and trees, and 
it is not unlike the country. We visited 
Gen Grant’s tomb, a deaf and dumb asylum 
and the big stores.—[Edna J. Stevens. 





Just Room for the Driver. 





From a photograph by Ada M. Boyce, 
Submitted in Our Camera Contest. 





Prizes in Our Camera Contest. 





The task of the three judges in our Cam- 
era Contest was not aneasy one, and it took 
them some time to agree, the photographs 
were so numerous and so good and the 
conditions so peculiar. The conclusions they 
reached here as follows: 

Prize of five dollars for the best and most 
available picture of school life, to F. Van 
Benschoten, Hudson, N Y, for photograph 
entitled Color Guard, Allen street school, 
Hudson. 

Prize of five dollars in the home class 
(pictures in or around home) to Miss Ger- 
trude Denny, Crestline, Kan, for photo- 
graph entitled The Washtub. 

Prize of five dollars for the best and most 
available picture outside these two classes 
to Pearl Grace Loehr, Warsaw, Ind, for a 
photograph of lady riding a donkey at Las 
Vegas, Hot Springs. 

A close second in the school class was 
Miss Loehr’s view of a school in session. 
Two beautiful photographs in,the home 
class, which are ill adapted for engraving, 
are Reading the News, by Oscar P. Roberts, 
Audubon, Ia, and The Twins, by Miss Ger- 
trude Denny. In the former, an elderly 
farmer has fallen asleep over his paper, in 
a lovely rural setting, and in the latter 
two laughing country girls sit their horses 
with the ease of a cowboy, a.charming and 
irresistible scene. In the general class, 
Moonlight on Spring River, by Miss Ger- 
trude Denny, is a work of art. The clouds 
and the glory of the moonlight on the water 
are exquisite. 

One of the prize winning pictures will be 
printed next week. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Young Helpers—Ray D. Baty (8) helps 
papa saw wood with a crosscut saw and 
fetches water every night and morning for 
mamma. Ivy Decker (9) studies hard every 
evening, and helps mamma take care of 
the house plants, the baby and the dishes. 
Dorothy (16) and her sister keep house for 
papa, but she does hate to wash dishes and 
knows lots of other girls who do, too. S. E. 
J. crochets lace and likes to do fancy work. 
Bluebell (9) thinks it’s lots of fun to sew 
carpet rags. 


Be Kind to Boys—To think of quarreling 


about your likes and dislikes!What a shame 
it is for the boys to hate the girls and the 
girls to hate the boys, when one could not 
do without the other! Just think of a boy 
making his clothes, baking bread, sweeping 
and so forth, and to think of a girl putting 
up hay, building fence, and so forth. Now, 
Miss Idal, I would be ashamed to have the 
name of making my brother work in the 
house when a boy’s place is outside. That 
last letter of yours sounded as if you were 
lazy and as as though you would make 
your brother (if you had ene) work his life 
away entirely for you and no one else. 
Poor fellow! I’d hate to be your brother, 
for I’m sure you would trail after me like 
a little “penny dog.” I like the boys as 
well as girls, and of course both have their 
faults. Some girls say, “Oh, my brother is 
just too hateful for anything. The dirty 
little penny dog follows me everywhere I 
£0.’ Why doesn’t she like him? It’s all be- 





cause she.first spoiled him while he was 
small, 


or else if he is the. older she has 
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teased him from her childhood to maiden- 
hood and she expects him to take her to 
festivals, socials, picnics and everything 
else, sick or well, tired or rested, and can 
hardly let him look at a neighbor’s girl for 
fear he happens to like her. Now, do you 
wonder why your brothers don’t like you, 
girls? I think boys would be as nice as the 
nicest girls (as a few select ones are) if it 
were not for the “girl snarls.’”’ Miss Idal 
and others, think this over and the next 
time you meet a boy you know make a nice 
curtsy to him whether he is your chum or 
whether you despise him. See if the par- 
ticular ones whom you have ever despised 
don’t smile at you when you meet in later 
years. Chatterbox of Chautauqua’s paper 
was ‘excellent.—[The Other Owl. 





The Wash-board Piano—I am 15 years 
old and I keep house for papa, my brother 
and one sister, and the hired man. We 
had a pet squirrel that we let out all last 
summer, but my brother let her out this 
summer and she either ran away or else 
one of the dogs caught her. Do any of 
you Tablers like to draw horses? I drew 
21 this spring from pictures and have them 
now. I always like horses, and as papa 
says, there doesn’t a horse come into the 
yard that I don’t know every mark on 
when it goes away, and it’s something un- 
usual if I haven’t been out feeding it grass, 
apples, potatoes or something. I don’t do 
much fancy work, but I play the piano 
“on the washboard.” Who knows this 
riddle, ‘‘What is that which a horse has, 
a cow has not, and the United States used 
to have, but hasn’t now?’’—[Horse Jockey. 

















WESTERN LAUREL, FROM MINNESOTA. 


Adventures at Petoskey—When I was 


about four years old we.went to Petoskey, 
Mich, for papa was sick. While we were 
there my grandpa and Uncle Walter ship- 
ped apples and pears to us and we sold 
them. All the fruit they had there was 
from California, and it’ was very expensive. 
We boarded at a private house and the 
name of the people was Perrine. These 
people had to carry their water a good 
ways. They had no cow, and so I took the 
corn husks off of the corn they cooked to 
a neighbor for his cow. There were some 
bad little boys that would come and upset 
my express wagon. The little girl’s father 
that I took the corn husks to was a car- 
penter and she took him his dinner. I went 
with her one day and it was a long walk, 
for it was out of town. We had to go 
across a bridge. The window in the room 
we slept in came down to the floor, and 
there was a little porch right outside of 
this window and we could sit out there and 
watch the boats come in. I liked to play 
in the sand very much. One day we went 
to see the Indians outside of the town a 
little piece to get some baskets. We knock- 
ed at one place and the woman came to 
the door and stuck her head out and when 
she saw who was there she said ‘‘Come in.” 
The house was fixed very nice. I would 
like very much to go to Petoskey again.— 
{Frances Freeman. 





Swearing—Chatterbox of Chautauqua, I 
think you are perfectly right when you say 
you can’t drive a boy. I have only ene 
brother and by coaxing I can get him to 
do more for me in five minutes than I can 
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in an hour by trying to drive him. The 
boys I know around here no more think of 
raising their hats when a lady passes than 
they do of flying, but everybody would 
think more of them if they did. Another 
thing I think is about as bad a habit as a 
boy can get into is swearing. Of all the 
things I hate is a boy that swears. I won- 
der why the Tablers keep asking for the 
Editor’s picture when it has already been 
printed. I suspicioned who it was as soon 
as I saw it, because he looks just like he 
writes.—Erma M. Miller. 


How It Did Burn!—I am 11 years old and 


have four sisters, the oldest 13 and the 
youngest two years old. My school is a 
mile away. Yesterday I had a pain in my 
side and last night mamma put a mustard 
plaster on and O, my sakes, how it did 
burn. I am going to take music lessons this 





summer. We have 14 cows and my sister 
and I sometimes milk them all alone.— 
[Nellie H. 


Going to the Exposition—This is a very 
pretty country, and I don’t believe I would 
prefer to live in any place before beautiful 
Nebraska. How many of the young folks 
are going to the trans-Mississippi exposi- 
tion this year? I live 60 miles from Omaha 
and I am intending to go. Though Nebras- 
ka is in the west, it is no longer ‘‘wild and 
woolly.”—[Golden Rod. 








The [tiser. 


Many a man with his 
whole soul immersed in 
business and money-get- 
ting is like the miser 
whose spring door shut 
to and locked him in for- 
ever. Men 
work and slave 
and worry and 

et sick and 

oken down, 
forgetting all 
the time that 
A health is worth 
more than 




















gold, and- that a happy, 
cheerful home is rather 
to be chos- en than great 
riches, un- til they hear 


the trap- door of disease 
spring to and shut them off from all the 
bright hopes they labored for. 

A sick man cannot be happy; he cannot 
accomplish the work he has to do in this 
world; he loses the very money he is striv- 
ing for; his ambition defeats itself. Any 
man who discovers that his strength and 
energy are giving way has an orga | 
means of regaining his physical health an 
stamina in the ~—— yet all-potent restor- 
ative power of that wonderful ‘‘Golden 
Medical Discovery ’’ originated by Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo. N. Y., the world-famous 
specialist in diseases of the nutritive or- 
ganism. 

Among the thousands who have consulted him 
4 mail the case of Mr. Newton B. Blake, of 

lersville, Tippah Co., Miss., as shown in the 
following letter indieates the remarkable effica 
of his tment: ‘Im December 1895 my health 
began to fail, I tried many different kinds of 
medicines and the more I took the worse the dis- 
ease w. Finally im April when I was bu 
with fhe farm work my health so bad that 
could not hold out te work one hour. My breath 
became short and I was weak and nervous, a 
oftentimes would spit blood. I was unable to 
work. I tried one of the doctors in the vicinity 
but failed to obtain relief. I seemed to 
worse. My father received a book from Dr. 
Pierce in which I read of a case similar to mine, 
and decided to write to Dr. Pierce. He recom- 
mended me to take his ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery.’ After taking six bottles of this remedy I 
can recommend it as one of the medicines 
to bullid up the system. I am now enjoying 
good health.” 

Torpid liver and constipation are surely 
and speedily cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They never gripe. They regulate, 
tone up and invigorate the liver, stomach 
and bowels. No substitute urged by mer- 
cenary dealers is as good, 











wheel 
offer 


WY Sider agents. Write at once for our 
D. L.MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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VICTORY ON SEA AND LAND. 
INTENSE MOMENTS IN WARPARE. 


HOW WOMEN BEAR THE 
BRUNT OF WAR. 


During the few months we have been 
at war with Spain there have been many 
critical moments in which men felt that 
they were living whole years! The land- 
ing of the invading army upon the shores 
of the enemy’s country is perhaps the most 
critical time for the success or defeat of 
our arms. The enemy can pour in a dead- 
ly fire upon our men as they wade ashore, 
while they may be in comparative safe- 
ty behind breastworks, unless they are 
within the accurate range of our war ves- 
sels. In every engagement our men have 
shown the most heroic bravery and steady- 
strong nerves coupled with determination. 
When Farragut and Cushing taught the 
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world, in the naval engagements of our 
late war, of what material our navy was 
made, we did not expect so soon to see 
their counterparts in Dewey and Hobson. 

For all the risks that are run by our 
men and the critical moments they ex- 
perience, and the times when they feel 
their nerves stretched to the breaking 
point, there is unfortunately another tre- 
mendous nervous strain endured by the 
loved ones at home, the women. The wife, 
mother or sister at home sits wearily wait- 
ing for news of those they love—the men 
who are taking desperate risks at the bat- 
tle’s front. With fear and dread they scan 
the paper to look over the names of those 
lost or wounded in the last engagement. 
The greatest calamity, the saddest pic- 
ture of all war experiences is the disaster 
that falls upon the weak/and helpless loved 
ones at home when their hero is killed in 
action. 

Who suffers most deeply and fearfully 
from the shock of battle? Who feels most 
poignantly the stabs of poverty and priva- 
tion and disease? Human life everywhere 
gives the answer as in an open book that 
all may read: Women are ever the chief 
and sorriest victims; the weight of mis- 
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fortune falls heaviest the mother 
and her child. 

Look where you will in any corner of 
America to-day and you find women suf- 
fering such agonies from the weaknesses 
and diseases peculiar to their sex as would 
make the bravest soldier flinch and almost 
hesitate to face them. Their nervous sys- 
tems are run-down at a time when they 
need the greatest fortitude, strong will and 
nerves of steel to bear their burdens of 
care. 

“I believe that the sick and suffering 
women of this country,’ says Doctor 
Pierce of Buffalo, N Y, ‘‘whether in times 
of war or peace, are entitled to just as 
much sympathy as we bestow upon the 
military and naval heroes; just as nfuch 
care and attention and solicitude; just as 
high an appreciation of their heroic forti- 
tude and endurance.” 

From his ‘earliest practice as a young 
physician thirty years ago, Dr Pierce has 
always felt that the grandest and worth- 
iest work in the world for a physician is 
to raise up the suffering women who labor 
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under a constant burden of sickness and 
discouragement and set them upon a high- 
er plane of physical and mental capacity 
and healthful vigor. 

Among all the achievements of an extra- 
ordinarily successful career in the field 
of medical practice, that which yields him 
the deepest gratification is that he has 
been able to cope successfully with those 
delicate and complicated diseases which 
render the lives of so many women miser- 
able. ; 

Of all his remarkable contributions to 
medical science his marvelous “Favorite 
Prescription” for women’s complaints 
stands easily foremost in the world among 
remedies of its class. It has brought 
more perfect relief to suffering women, and 
through them has conferred greater bene- 
fit upon their offspring than any other 
medicine ever invented, and probably more 
than all other medicines combined. 

The Favorite Prescription contains no 
alcohol, opium or other narcotics; no false 
or uncertain stimulus; does not create a 
craving for injurious stimulants; the pow- 
er it gives is the power of nature; it im- 
parts energy and nerve-tone that is real, 
healthy and vermanent. 


‘try Dr Pierce’s medicines. 





“Last February I became sick and had 
a very lame and painful back and side 
and I was entirely unfit to attend to my 
household duties,” writes Mrs M. P. Wood- 
man, of East Newport, Penobscot Co, 
Maine, to Dr Pierce. “My back was so 
lame I could not lie down at night, but 
had te be bolstered up against the head 
of the bed. I got two bottles of Favorite 
Prescription and Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, and by the time I had taken them 
was well enough to do all my housework 
alone—which is considerable. I have re- 
mained well up to this time (June 9) and 
have not taken any more medicine.” 

“I suffered for years from a very agegra- 
vated case of female weakness, backache, 
cold hands and feet, and was very weak 
and nervous,” writes Mrs F. H. Prosens, of 
Wallington, Wayne Co, N Y. “Had faint- 
ing spells, palpitation of the heart and 
could hardly drag around. My blood was 
also very bad. Had salt-rheum in my 
hands. Had a terrible pressure under 
shoulder blades and my lungs were in 
very bad condition. The doctors said I 
must have help right away or I would have 
consumption. My husband wanted me to 
I did so, and 
after taking the Favorite Prescription and 
Golden Medical Discovery I was cured of 
all my complaints, and I have never been 
better in my life than I have been since 
taking these medicines. I think they are 
the best medicines in the world. 

“My husband had the grip and it left 
his lungs in bad condition, so he got three 
bottles of the Golden Medical Discovery 
and it helped him right away. We feel 
that we cannot say enough for Dr Pierce’s 
medicines.” 

“T will send you a testimonial of the ef- 
fect of Dr Pierce’s wonderful Favorite 
Prescription,” says Mrs Annie F. Arkins, 
of Stevenson (Green Spring valley), Balti- 
more Co, Md. “IT am the mother of five 
children and have suffered very much, 
mostly from female weakness. Before my 
last child was born I saw the advertise- 
ment of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and decided to try it. I bought two bot- 
tles and took the medicine according to 
the directions. When baby was born he 
weighed thirteen pounds. I had a very 
easy time, and I have not suffered one 
hour since my boy was born. He is fat 
and healthy as can be. We thank you 
for such a great medicine. I do not think 
I can say enough in praise of Dr Pierce’s 
medicines. May God bless you and may 
you live long to minister unto the sick.” 

*“T suffered two years or more with fe- 
male weakness,” writes Mrs Jannie Pigford 
of Teacheys, Duplin Co, N C, Box 5. we 
had leg-ache and headache and suffered 
untold misery with bearing down pains in 
my back and bowels. My feet were cold 
all the time. I commenced taking Dr 
Pierce’s medicines—Favorite Prescription 
and Golden Medical Discovery, in June 1897. 
Before I had finished one bottle I felt bet- 
ter. I took eleven bottles in all. I told 
my lady friends what Dr Pierce’s medicine 
had done for me, and I know some who 
are taking it to-day. I will always rec- 
ommend your medicine as the best I ever 
found. I would advise all invalid women 
to take Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 

“I took your Favorite Prescription the 
last four months of my illness and think 
it a wonderful medicine,’ writes Mrs Nan- 
nie Plummer, of Numa, Butler Co, Kansas. 
“I was only in labor about twenty minutes 
and had no pains like other women say 
they have. My seven pound baby boy, 
who is now three months old, has: never 
been sick a day in his life and weighs four- 
teen and one-half pounds. 

“I would advise every woman who is 
in the same condition to take Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 

No family should be without Dr Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. It used 
to cost $1.50; now it is free. Paper-covered 
copy 21 one-cent stamps, to cover mailing 
only; cloth binding 31 stamps. Enclose 
the stamps and mail to World’s Dispensary 
Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. Over 
1,200,000 American homes now contain 
copies of this great work. It tells what 
to do in emergency or accident or sudden 
sickness. It contains over one thousand 
pages, profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ings and colored plates. It gives receipts 
for several hundred simple, well-tried home 
remedies. It instructs the mother in the 
care of her ailing children or husband, 
and gives invaluable suggestions for the 
preservation of her own health and con- 
dition in all those critical and delicate 
neriods to which women are subject. 











Success in Making Jelly. 


MARY B. KEECH. 





Fruit is best for jelly when not too ripe. 
Grapes which are not quite ripe enough 
for eating make a fine flavored jelly. 

A convenient jelly bag is made by taking 
two thicknesses of cheese cloth a yard 
square, folding diagonally, forming a trian- 
gular bag and sewing it on the sewing ma- 
chine to make it strong. 

It is not necessary to cook berries and 
currants to extract the juice. They should 
be looked over and washed if necessary. 
Put them into a jar and mash them with 
a wooden implement, then place the jar in 
a kettle of boiling water and heat them 
thoroughly, but do not allow them to re- 
main long enough to boil, then put into the 
jelly bag to drain. 

To obtain the juice of plums, quinces, 
crab apple and grapes it is necessary to 
cook them. They should be prepared and 
washed and cooked ima _ porcelain-lined 
kettle with only enough water to cook 
them, keeping the kettle closely covered. 
Cook until tender, but no longer, as long 
cooking renders the jelly dark. Remove 
from the fire when tender, wash them while 
hot, turn them into a jelly bag and allow 
the juice to drain into an earthenware dish 
A finer grade of jelly is obtained by strain- 
ing the juice through a white flannel bag. 

The fruit should not be squeezed while 
draining. Some juice will be left in the 
fruit, but it is better to squeeze this in a 
separate dish and use in making marma- 
lade. 

It is easier and safer to measure the 
juice and sugar than to weigh them. Have 
three measures, one holding one-half of a 
pint, another holding a pint and a third 
holding a quart. Always use the same 
measures. The general rule is to use a pint 
of sugar to a pint of juice. In making 
apple and quince jelly allow a rounded 
half pint of sugar to every pint of juice. 

Boil the juice in a porcelain-lined kettle 
and do not cook more than two quarts at 
a time. Use the best grade of sugar. 
Measure it and put in a pan and set in the 
oven with the door open, to heat, stirring 
it occasionally to prevent burning. Boil 
the juice slowly for eight or ten minutes, 
and then add the hot sugar as soon as it 
dissolves, remove the scum, if any, and test 
by dropping a little in a bowl of ice cold 
water. If it goes immediately to the bot- 
tom it is cooked enough. 

Roll the jelly molds in hot water and fill 
them while hot. When the jelly has cooled 
a little (do not allow it to get cold) cover 
the top of the jelly with writing paper cut 
to fit the glass and sprinkle thickly with 
powdered sugar. Paste two or three lay- 
ers of writing paper over the tops of the 
molds. Do not use the tin covers unless 
rats and mice are liable to trouble the jelly. 

If the jelly lacks firmness when cold, 
place it in the sun a day or two and it will 
harden in the cups. Jelly should be kept 
in a cool, dry dark place. 

When you have trouble taking the jelly 
out of the mold, place the mold in hot 
water for a few minutes and the jelly will 
come out easily. 





Gooseberry Wine. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Gather the berries before they have at- 
tained their full growth, and consequently 
before they show any tendency to! ripen; 
this, in order to avoid the flavor. 
which the fruit would give to 
the wine when in a mature state. All 
bruised or decayed berries should be re- 
jected. And the wine will be clearer if 
the blossom and stalk ends are removed. 
Place the fruit in a tub, in small quanti- 
ties, and bruise it with a wooden spoon, 
but do not crush the seeds, or the wine 
will acquire a bitter taste. The fruit is 
te be weighed before crushing, and to 
every 6 Ibs of berries allow 1 gallon of 
water, and 3 Ibs of light brown sugar; 
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what is now as “coffee A’’ is the best for 
this purpose. After crushing the fruit 
add the water (which should be warm). 
Squeeze and stir with the hand until the 
pulp is removed from the skins, then cov- 
er closely for 24 hours. Strain through a 
coarse flannel bag, and press it with as 
much force as can be applied, to extract 
all the juice the fruit may contain. To 
every 20 or 30 pounds of fruit a gallon more 
of hot water may be passed through the 
pulp, in order to obtain any soluble mat- 
ter that may remain, and be again pressed. 

The juice must now be put into a tub 
of sufficient size to contain all of it, and 
the sugar added to it. Stir it well, until 
the sugar is dissolved, and place the tub in 
a warm situation; keep it closely covered, 
and let it ferment for two days. It must 
now be put into clean casks, and the bung 
hole left open for the scum that rises, to 
be thrown out. The casks must be kept 
filled with some of the liquid that is re- 
served for that purpose. When the active 
fermentation has ceased, fill again if nec- 
essary, and put the bungs in very loosely, 
and after a few days, when the fermen- 
tation is a little more languid, which may 
be known when the hissing noise ceases, 
the bungs are driven in tight. A small 
gimlet hole is now made in the bung to 
give vent if necessary. 

In November or December the wine is 
carefully drawn out of the casks with a 
siphon, and put into clean casks, leaving 
all the dregs behind (which by the way 
may be converted into excellent vinegar). 
Allow it to stand in a cool place, in a very 
steady position, for another month, then 
see if it is sufficiently clear for bottling. 
If not, dissolve some gelatine in some of the 
wine and pour into the barrels. One ounce 
of gelatine is sufficient for ten gallons. Al- 
low it to remain for a few weeks, when 
bottle. It will not be necessary to use 
the gelatine if the wine is clear. In bot- 
tling, wire the corks down. The best time 
to bottle the wine is when the gooseberries 
begin to blossom again. This is a very 
clear and sparkling wine; and effervesces 
upon being opened. 


Plums the Year Round. 
DOLA FAY. 








Spiced Plums: To every pound of plums 
take 1 Ib sugar, 1 teaspoonful cloves, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, % teaspoonful nut- 
meg and % cupful cider vinegar. Prick the 
skins of the plums with aforksothey will 
not burst. Tie the spices in a thin muslin 
bag. Heat the sugar and vinegar, skim, put 
in the spices and plums; cook until tender, 
but do not allow them to break. Seal air- 
tight while hot. 

Plum-Apple Jelly: Wash the plums, 
put into a porcelain kettle with water just 
to cover them and boil until tender. Pour 
into a jelly bag and let drain. Wash the 
apples, put into a porcelain kettle and boil 
until thoroughly tender, then put into a 
jelly bag and let drain. Do not squeeze 
them. To 1 pint of the plum juice and 
1 pint of the apple juice add 2 pints of 
sugar. Boil the juice 10 minutes, then 
add the sugar, which should have been 
heated in the oven, and boil 10 minutes 
longer. This can be tested by dropping in 
a saucer and placing in a cool place; if it 
does not spread but remains rounded it is 
cooked enough. Roll the glasses in hot 
water and fill them with the jelly while 
hot. Sprinkle powdered sugar upon the 
jelly and cover the glasses with thick writ- 
ing paper, brushed over on the inside with 
the white of an egg and turned down on the 
outside of glass. This work should be 
done while the jelly is quite hot and it will 
not mold. 

Plum Butter: Take the plums and the 
apples that are left from the jelly and 
press through a sieve. Take a pint of 
each and boil slowly for half an hour and 
then add 1 pint of sugar and boil 10 min- 
utes longer. Seal air tight. If preferred, 
pint for pint of sugar and pulp may be 
used; when this amount of sugar is used it 
is not necessary to seal the butter air- 
tight. 

Spiced Plum Butter: Prepare the pulps 
of plums and apples as in the foregoing 
recipes. - Take 7 pints of plums, 7 pints of 
apples, 8 pints of sugar, 1 pint of cider vin- 
egar, 2 ounces of allspice, 2 ounces of 
ground cinnamon and 1 ounce of ground 
cloves; boil all together 40 minutes. Spiced 
plum butter is very nice with roast meats. 

Scalded Plums: Wash the plums and 
put in a stone jar; cover with boiling wa- 
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ter. Place a cloth and weight on top. 
They will keep well. Do not be alarmed 
at the heavy scum that rises on top. Just 
lay it back and take out your plums, being 
sure to replace it. This is a simple way 
to keep plums for winter use. 





Canned Strawberries—In answer to E. 
Whipple’s request how to can strawber- 
ries, I would say select the finest, freshest 
berries, hull carefully, and wash carefully 
by putting a few at a time into a large dish 
half full of water. Put 3 teacups of boiling 
water and 1 cup of sugar into your cook- 
ing vessel. Let boil, then add 3 heaping 
pints of berries. I measure them as [I 
wash them and only wash the three pints 
at one time. Cook till tender, fill in the 
berries, then the juice till can is full. This 
is for a one-quart can. If you use half- 
gallon cans use 5 pints extra fresh berries 
or 6 pints if the berries are small. Never 
use poor berries to can. The quicker they 
are canned after picking the better. When 
canning more than one can add 1 cup water 
and % cup sugar to juice for each can 
after the first. I cook but just enough 
for one can at a time. I have never had 
any more trouble to keep strawberries than 
any other fruit. I have canned them 
without any sugar, but they keep color and 
flavor better with sugar. I like a rich, 
dark red berry. Some light colored ones 
are very nice, but don’t look quite so nice. 
[Badger Blossom. 


Canned Green Peas—Fill glass jars full 
cf uncooked peas, then fill the jars full of 
cold water and put on the tops. Place 
straw or hay in the bottom of a wash 
boiler, place the jars on this and pour in 
sufficient cold water to half cover them. 
Put the boiler over the fire, cover it closely 
with the lid and boil steadily 3 hours. Take 
up the jars, see that they are filled to 
overflowing and screw on the covers as 
tightly as possible. Stand aside, where 
the air will not strike them, to cool. When 
cold, again screw the covers and keep in 
a dark, cool place. Beans may be canned 
in the same way.—[Mrs Sarah T. Rorer. 





Oatmeal Drink is very refreshing as well 
as nourishing. Put a double handful to a 
gallon can. This is very desirable for labor- 
ers in the field. Barrels of Scotch oatmeal 
are kept in some Massachusetts mills for 
the use of the employes.—[A. H. McC 


A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
@ new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful KAvaA- 
‘ KAVA SHRUB, called by 

’ . botanists the piper methys- 
THEKAva-KavaSurvus ticum, from‘ the Ganges 

(Piper Methysticum.) river, East India. It has 
the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, ete., which cause the 
diseased conditions. . 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate,that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Sbrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. Itisa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
a lL 
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Erie Lace. 
8s. E. W. 





Cast on 35 stitches. 
First row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit 


17, over, narrow, Knit seven, over twice, 
purl two together. 

Second row—Over twice, purl one, Knit 
10, over, narrow, Knit 17, over, narrow, 


knit three. 
Third row—Knit five, over, narrow twice, 
knit two. narrow, over twice, knit one, 


asin 


oh 


~ 





over, knit one, over, Knit one, over twice, 
narrow, Knit two, narrow, knit two, over, 
narrow, Knit one, over, narrow, Enit five, 
over twice, purl two together. 

Fourth row—Over twice, purl one, knit 11, 
over, narrow, knit five, purl seven, knit 
seven, over, narrow, knit three. 

Fifth row—Knit five, over, narrow twice, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, Knit three, 
over, knit one, over, knit three, over twice, 
narrow, knit one, narrow (knit two, over, 
narrow) twice, Knit five, over twice, purl 
two together. 

Sixth row—Over twice, purl one, knit 12, 
over, narrow, knit four, purl 11, knit six, 
over, narrow, knit three. 

Seventh row—Knit five, over, narrow 
three times, over twice, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, over twice, knit one, over twice, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row twice, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit five, over twice, 
purl two together. 

Eighth row—Over twice, purl one, knit 
13, over, narrow, knit three, purl five, knit 
one, purl one, knit one, purl five, knit five, 
over, narrow, Knit three. 

Ninth row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, over twice, narrow, Knit one, 
narrow, over twice, knit three, over twice, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, over twice, nar- 


row, knit three, over, narrow, knit four, 
over, narrow, knit five, over twice, purl 
two together. 

Tenth row—Over twice, purl one, knit 


14, over, narrow, knit three, purl five, knit 
knit 


one, purl three, knit one, purl five, 
five, over, narrow, knit three. 
Eleventh row—Knit five, over, narrow, 


(knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow) five 
times, knit three, over, narrow, knit two, 
narrow, over, Knit five, narrow, over twice, 
purl three together. 

Twelfth row—Over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit 12, over, narrow, knit three, 
purl one, purl three together, knit one, 
purl five, knit one, purl five, knit one, purl 
three together, purl one, knit five, over, 
narrow, knit three. 

Thirteenth row—Knit five, over, narrow, 
knit four, marrow, over twice, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit five, narrow, over twice, purl two to- 
gether. 

Fourteenth row—Over twice, purl to to- 
gether, knit 11, over, narrow, knit six, purl 
five, knit eight, over, narrow, knit three. 

Fifteenth row—Knit five, over, narrow, 
knit four, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, over, narrow twice, over, knit five, 
narrow, over twice, purl two together. 

Sixteenth row-—Over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit 10, over, narrow, knit six, purl 
one, purl three together, purl one, knit 


eight, over. narrow. knit three 
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Seventeenth row—Knit five, over, 
row, knit 17, over, narrow, knit six, 
row, oyer twice, purl two together. 

Sighteenth row—Over twice, purl two to- 


gether, knit nine, over, narrow, Knit 17, 
over, narrow, knit three. Repeat from 
first row. 

A - 


Imitation Feather Edge Lace. 


K. L. H. R. 





Chain twenty-eight. 

ist row—Fasten with single crochet in 
eighth chain stitch; *chain four; fasten 
with single crochet in four chain stitch; re- 
peat from * to end; turn. 

2d row—*Chain four; fasten with single 
crochet over four chain of previous row; re- 
peat from * to end; turn. 

3d row—Chain three (equal to one double 
crochet) three double crochets over four 
chain of previous row; *four double cro- 
chets over next chain; repeat from *three 


times; over the next and last chain make 
twelve double crochets; fasten with slip 
stitch over four chain of previous row; 


turn. 
4th row—*Chain four; single crochet be- 
tween second and third double crochets; re- 


peat from * five times. **chain four; sin- 
gle crochet between two groups of four 
double crochets of previous row; repeat 


from ** to end, fastening with single cro- 
chet in chain at end; turn. 
5th row—*Chain four; single crochet over 
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chain stitch of previous row; repeat five 
times; turn. °* 

7th row—Chain three; 
chets over four chains 
*four double crochets over next chain: 
peat from *three times; over the next and 


three double cro- 
of previous row; 


re- 





last chain make twelve double crochets; 
fasten with single crochet over four chain 
of previous row; turn. 

8th row—Same as fourth row. aAll suc- 
ceeding scallops are made like this second 
one. 

——EEES 

Mosquitoes—If it is necessary to put a 

mosquito net over a child that takes a 





four chain stitches of previous row; repeat nap on the bed, 


from * five times; turn. 
6th row—*Chain four; single crochet in Fe ae B 


raise a parasol over the 
child’s head and put the net around it. 





ATTRACTIVE WOMEN. 


Fullness of Health Makes Sweet Dispositions and Happy Homes. 








(EXTRACTS FROM MRS. PINKHAM’S NOTE BOOK.] 


Woman’s greatest gift is the power to inspire admiration, respect and love. 
There is a beauty in health which is more attractive to en than 
mere regularity of feature. 

To be a successful wife, to retain the love 
and admiration of her husband, should be a 
woman'sconstant study. At the first indica- 
tion ofill health, painful menses, painsin the 
side, headache or backache, secure Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and begin 
its use. This truly wonderful 
remedy is the safeguard of wo- 
men’s bealth. 


Mrs. MABEL Smita, 345 Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City deights, 
N. J., writes: 

*“DEAR Mrs. PInKHAM:—I can 
hardly find words with which 
to thank you for what your 
wonderful remedy has done for 
me. Without it 1 would by this 
time have been dead or worse, 
insane; for when I started to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound 1 was ma terri- 
ble state. I think it wou:d be im- 
possible for me to tell all I[ suf- 
fered. Every part of my body 

seemed to pain some way. The 

/ pain in my back and head was 

terrible. I was nervous, had hys- 

terics and fainting spells. My case was one 

that was given up by two of the best doctors in 

Brooklyn. I had given up myself; as I had tried s> 

many things, [ believed nothing would everdo me any good. But, thanks toyour 
medicine, Iam now well and strong; in fact, another person entirely.” 




















If you are puzzled about yourself, write freely and fully to Mrs. Pinkham, at 
Lynn, Mass., and secure the advice which she offers free of charge to all women. 
This is the advice that has brought sunshine into many homes which nervous 
ness and irritability had nearly wrecked. 


Lydia BE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ silis 








LARKIN SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS---FACTORY Jo 


The Larkin Idea fully explain n beaut: 


free booklet. Free sample Soap if mention t 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 


Larkin St. 





FAMILY. 


Buffalo, N. ¥- 





Talk Around the Table. 

A New Theory—I am glad the Old Maid 
of Twenty has come to the defense of 
Bachelor of Cordaville. And yet, T. S. 
insinuates she has designs on the gentle- 
man’s heart, just because she has tried to 
shield him from the angry shafts of her 
sisters. The very idea! And when men 
are so plenty, tog! Now, I am secretly 
persuaded that the Bachelor of Cordaville 
is a hen-pecked husband. Driven to des- 
peration by his spouse, he indites those 
epistles which other men read to their 
wives as household law. For fear the “an- 
gel of his household” should suspect his 
sentiments he signs himself Bachelor. Well, 
we won’t tell on him. Poor man, if his 
wife ever reads the letters, which I am 
sure anxious spinsters are besieging him 
with, he will need our sympathy. What 
does the editor think of an exchange plan 
for the ladies? Crochet patterns, plants, 
seeds, etc, would be the medium of ex- 
change, and, I am sure, we would find it 
profitable and pleasant. It could even be 
managed on the plan of the letter circles, 
a fee of ten cents admitting members.— 
[A Bena-Fide Old Maid (With No Designs 
on the Bachelor). 





Letter Circles—Shake hands, Apple Eat- 
er, and allow me to congratulate you on 
having principle and will power enough to 
refrain from the wse of the filthy weed. I 
agree with you that an horest, clean man 
should have higher wages than a vile man. 
Yet it seems to me that if a man (or wom- 
an either) will not leave off a bad habit 
because it is bad, they would not for higher 
wages. Is not a good name better than sil- 
ver or gold? I for one would like to see 
some of the big brothers’ pictures, so start 
the ball rolling by sending yours. Then 
perhaps the big sisters will send theirs. 
Tablers, why can’t we have a letter circle 
same as the young people? Who will sec- 
ond the motion?—[Old-Fashioned Girl. 





Divorce for Drunkenness—I think as a 
rule divorce laws are none too strict, but 
I do think if a man has a habit of getting 
drunk and ugly and abusing his family, 
the wife should be at liberty to get free 
quickly and easily, and if there is any 
property she should have at least as much 
of it as she would if her husband had died, 
because I think almost all the wives of 
drunken men are hardworking women in 
poor health. I think if women could get 
divorced from drunken husbands immedi- 
ately after they left them, and also al- 
lowed a fair share of the property for 
themselves and children, if there was any, 
there would be less drunkenness. <As the 
laws are, the majority of wives live with 
their drunken husbands until they are 
murdered, many in a legal way. This 
leaves the man at liberty and he soon mar- 
ries some good woman, who thinks she can 
reform him if she manages him right. 
Humph! Well, the first wife soon has one 
sincere mourner, and that mourner is the 
second wife. I believe in divorces. I think 
there would be much more happiness if 
there were more of them. I have seen 
many divorced people who. were happy 
with their second mates. But so long as 
people marry in the haphazard way they 
do, we cannot expect very many happy 
marriages.—[Alice Louise. 


The Half Not Told—When we read of 
such bravery as that shown by Lieut 
Hobson and his comrades, of Hamilton 
Fish, Jr, ‘‘Jack’’ Astor, and hundreds like 
them, leaving homes of comfort and lux- 
ury to bear the hardships and dangers of 
war; when we read of the dauntless cour- 
age of the “rough riders,” of their intrep- 
id leader Roosevelt, saying, “I should be 
false to my ideals if I were to remain here, 
while fighting was going on, and I am wil- 
ling to take the chance,” who refused a 
commission because he had had no mili- 
tary training, declaring that all he asked 
was “to be permitted to serve under some- 
body else;” when we read of women vol- 
unteering to go to the front at their own 
expense and without remuneration; of the 
women and children returning to the pro- 
tection of our boys of the blue and the gray 
in the burning town of Baiquiri—the great- 
est compliment such a people could pay to 
an invading army, and stop to think that 
these are the people we are meeting in 
the everyday walks of life, we exclaim as 
did the queen of Sheba when she stood be- 
fore Solomon in al? his glory: ‘Behold! 
the half was not told=te me!’ After a 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
























































Men who are always in a hurry, and most men are, want 
a soap for the toilet that will lather quickly and freely in hot or 


cold water. 


will likely contain alkali, which is injurious to the skin. 


Other soaps than Ivory may have this quality, but 


Ivory 


Soap is made of pure vegetable oils, no alkali; produces a white, 
foamy lather, that cleanses thoroughly and rinses easily and 
quickly. Money cannot buy a better soap for the toilet. 


, Copyright, 1888, by The 














RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DE. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana, 








long experience with my own human na- 
ture and that of my friends I find myself 
disinclined to be ashamed of it. Again 
says Dr Hepworth: “I believe, and am 
glad to believe, that divine possibilities are 
hidden in the average man and woman— 
kidden now and perhaps to remain in hid- 
ing until eternity begins.’ It seems to 
me that hereafter I shall look at every 
person I meet as a possible hero or heroine. 
In the old countries the accused has to 
prove his innocence, while here he is 
deemed innocent till his accusers prove. 
him guilty. Why not give everyone the 
benefit of the doubt? There is nothing so 
conducive to goodness in ourselves as 
to believe in the goodness in others. We 
constantly find ourselves trying to emu- 
late the attributes of our associates. In 
Rome we will do as the Romans do. 
Science demonstrates to us by the use of 
pendulums in the hands of Prof John 
Milne that the earth rises and falls in 
seismic waves beneath our feet; that the 
thoroughfares of largetownssink under the 
load.of people and vehicles during the day; 
that hills tip together because of the 
weight of moisture in the valley between 
and tip back again when the moisture is 
evaporated by the sun. We are astonished 
by_the limit of our knowledge, the dullness 
of our senses, which do not comprehend 
these earth throbbings and quiverings. Re- 
cent events show us how limited is our 
knowledge of humanity, which seems a 


sort of hodgepoge combination, simply be- 
cause we are trying to fit it into our own 
little patterns and designs.—[Evangeline. 





Right to the Point—I think the Bachelor 


of Cordaville must have gone to fight the 
Spaniards, or perhaps to his far-away home 
in Scotland, disgusted with the Tablers for 
ridiculing him. But he should not have 
been so uncharitable and made such slur- 
ring remarks about the ladies. If he does 
not change his views I fear he will never 
make a loving companion, but be destined 
to remain an old bachelor. I would like 
to shake hands with you, Apple Eater, for 
what you said was right to the point. I 
still argue that the laboring class should 
have their just due and be treated accord- 
ing to their worthiness. Evangeline, I ad- 
mire your style of writing.—[Lena. 





Can someone tell where lamp chimney 
protectors are manufactured? Can some- 
one give a pattern for point lace for the 
neck?—[G. F. W. ‘ 





Drinking Water may be purified by put- 
ting a. teaspoonful of powdered alum in 
each pitcherful. Inasmuch as it is the sedi- 


ment in the ice which makes water un- 


healthful you would better put it in the ice 
chest in bottles to cool, instead of putting 
ice in it—[A. H. McC. hat Geek 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men's Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 
show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. ‘Does the work ten 
men would do with forks. It’s a money- -maker to work with, to hire out, orto sell by 
taking an agency. Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
one sold selis from one toa dozen others. Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 
Potato Digger in the World.’”’ Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he ased it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 

@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98." Yours truly, 

Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. W. H. H. Stebbins. 













“The m 1 arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this fs 
the result. 


4 digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.’ 

Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 

“The season is now about over, and we are ve 
much pleased with our success with a Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co, 

**Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a lar, 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermaville, Ill., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the ae s his giving it @ trial. He sold 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


Special Offer for introduction where territory has not been placed, 


seas eum conczire DY, HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 


matter and special offer. 














































FASTEST Spat HAY PRESS MADE. 


When eg hay is ee your nen tet is at your door. In the field or in the 
and particularly for bank rns, the best press is the 


SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS 


Ln, Fastest—bales 12 to 16 tons per a. Most compact 
bales—put more into car. Bigges mouth 
iw —easiest to feed. Longest chatiber 
totie. Short crank-—ten inches. 
Longest stroke=4!feet.™ 

























lightens 


shortens 


REASE -- 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
aud expense. Sold 
everywhere. 











Are Filled Filled 7 
ILOS w=: 


Economically with “New Hero” 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


BECAUSE THEY ‘ 
EXCELL 












STRONCE 
SOMETHING NEW: S808 auc THAR 
runs at any 
desired angle, and can be ch — 1 
to another without stopping anod t New 160 
catalogue mailed E Tells all about Hero 
a | i Fodder Cutters, Corn pokes 
Powers, Feed Mills, 
Wind Mi Mitts, yo Be Peck’s _— Thresher, otc, 4 


APPLETON MFG. co. Batavia, ilis. 


























HORSE POWERS, 


THRESHING MACHINES, and 
“A WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 
Pisttioan Ua pe 








One, 
THE a 
NEVER WEARS OUT. or 
Pulbcote ine than string. BEST _ Three 
, Horse 
re Oo L DFA {| If you want the best power in the world for running 
| cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 


one-horse power. Easiest runnin a material,’ and will 
do ae work Ey y in the market. 
-page pam et 
Free. adaress Ae W. GRAYS § SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SO: MAN 
P.O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN ACTURERS: ve. 


CORN BINDER 


“Find them oqnet to yourclaim. Oonsider one 
season's use fully pays for them. In my threo 

rs’ sales find all progressive farmers heartily 
endorse them. Large size proventing loss 4 great 





Believe it 


® man tells you 
& ran chill isas a3 
@ thoroughbred. 


You will 


also discover a differ- 
ence if you look into the 
merits of wire fences. 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 









CIDER 


MACHINERY 
draulic, K kle J 
a ny A ang 
Boomer & Boschort Press Co., 116 W. Water &t., Syracuse, N.Y. 











item.’ 
B. ALEXANDER, Bow Britain, Conn. 


J. 
Has bought over 10,000 of u 
“I have sold your corn caiiees twe se%4ons; 
they are growing in popularity. Bei‘evs I can 
sell many this — 


WE ene 







R. Keron, foci ford, Mich. 
Has bought oll *10,000. 
THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 


\e, oO GOOD PROFITS. 


s 

Get your town agency now. oe 
mY evatuabie: ~ bn Ay 
d 40. in stam ps for sam- 


ples. sae is just the 
cost of saan SZ 


> 





Medal and Highest Award at the World's Columbian Buposition. 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


ET WORKS IN THE ve. Warranted the best made, 
Buin Mills, Machinery, and Standard Agricultural Imple- 
ts of Bens <tegapcad at lowest prices. [lh Catalogue. 


ma FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
















Garden Flowers 







Cattle Swine 






Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Nv: CHICAGO, ILL: 


